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FRONTIERISM, METROPOLITANISM, AND CANADIAN 
HISTORY 


J. M. S. CaRELEss 


IKE any other history, that of Canada has been written within 
the framework of intellectual concepts, some of which have 
been consciously applied by historians, while others have 

shaped their work more or less indirectly through the influence of 
the surrounding climate of opinion. It would obviously be impossible 
to draw out and catalogue all the concepts that have affected the 
writing of Canadian history, even in the most general way. Yet it 
does seem possible to discern certain underlying ideas or patterns 
of thought that have given character to various phases of Canadian 
historiography. And in more recent times, in particular, one can 
note the powerful influence of what might be called (for want of a 
more precise term) “frontierism” in the history of Canada. 

The idea of the dynamic frontier as a great and distinctive force 
moulding North American development has left an enduring mark 
on the writing of history in Canada, just as it has in the United 
States. No doubt this frontier idea is no longer as fresh and vital 
in its application to this country as it was in the period before the 
Second World War: indeed, it is largely because its original influ- 
ence has declined, and the concept has thus become a historical 
phenomenon in itself, that we are entitled to discuss and assess its 
influence. Nor was the frontier thesis proper, as propounded by 
Frederick Jackson Turner and elaborated by his disciples, ever 
adopted as fully or dogmatically in Canada as it was in the United 
States—and there, of course, it has long been the subject of qualifica- 
tion and criticism. Nevertheless, the frontier interpretation broadly 
affected the thinking of a number of distinguished Canadian his- 
torians who in the main began their work about a quarter-century 
ago.’ Today we can hardly examine the current state of Canadian 
historiography, and perhaps project its lines of growth, without 
giving heavy weight to the North American—environmentalist view 
of our history which stemmed originally from Turner’s frontier 
thesis and which still leaves a rich heritage on both sides of the 
Canadian-American boundary. 

1Jt is worthy of note that the Canadian Historical Review for September, 1932 
(XII, no. 3, 343), in recording the death of F. J. Turner in March of that year, 
observed: “His emphasis on the importance of the frontier was the greatest single 
influence in the re-interpretation of the history of the United States during the past 
generation. The application of his views to Canadian history has scarcely begun but 


it is safe to say that they will have a profound effect—perhaps not less in emphasizing 
the differences than the similarities in the development of the two countries.” 
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There were other approaches to Canadian history before the rise 
of frontierism, and at present there are still others, which may 
involve the modification, complication, or even the virtual reversal 
of the frontier concept. Accordingly, in order to put frontierism in 
its proper context, it is first necessary to generalize—rather alarm- 
ingly, perhaps—on several “schools” of Canadian history. Each of 
these had some sort of interpretative approach, or at least some 
underlying assumptions, which gave a broadly similar character to 
the works its members produced. 

These schools, however, are being set forth merely for conveni- 
ence in tracing the general patterns of Canadian historiography 
and not as an all-inclusive filing system; for when individual his- 
torians are considered they do not always fit neatly into one 
particular classification. Some may change their school allegiance 
with the passage of time, while others, so to speak, may fall 
between schools. Furthermore, since the writing of history in 
French- and English-speaking Canada has largely been carried on 
as two separate enterprises, it would be of small consequence to try 
to link French-language schools with the English ones to be estab- 
lished below. And yet, despite these limitations, it can still be 
asserted that at various stages in Canadian historiography certain 
general approaches have been followed by important groups of 
historians, so that the designating of “schools” to illuminate that 
fact is by no means an unprofitable exercise. 


I 


The first school to be so designated might be termed the Britan- 
nic, or Blood is Thicker than Water School. The writers of this 
group were often convinced imperialists of the later nineteenth or 
early twentieth centuries and were closely attached in sentiment 
and background to Great Britain. They tended, as William Kings- 
ford, that dull dean of Canadian historians, said he did, to make 
their theme the emergence of a new Britannic community within 
the empire, a part of one imperial organism, whose people enjoyed 
the British institutions of their forefathers and were worthy mem- 
bers of that indefinable company, the “British race.”* This Britannic 


2William Kingsford, The History of Canada (10 vols., Toronto, 1887-98). For his 
declaration of purpose, see particularly the prefaces to volumes VII, VIII, and X. 
Other historians who might be named to the Britannic school are Sir George Parkin, 
J. C. Dent, A. G. Bradley, Archibald MacMechan, and James Hannay. Of the works 
of the last-named, see especially How Canada Was Held for the Empire: The Story 
of the War of 1812 (Toronto, 1905), a later edition of his War of 1812 (1901), 
whose very title is maimaet 
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School was inclined to ignore North American forces except when 
they were concentrated in the threatening power of the United 
States. The defeat of American pressure from without in 1776, 
1812, and 1867 had “kept Canada British.” So much for North 
America: a foe to be resisted. 

Yet this group contributed something of lasting significance to 
the thought of Canadian history: the idea that Canada represented 
a declaration of independence from the United States, an attempt 
to build a second community in North America outside the Ameri- 
can republic, and one marked off from it, indeed, by the longer 
persistence of the imperial tie. For some time this Canadian com- 
munity would look to the bond with Britain to offset American 
dangers. But in the young twentieth century, when the days of 
actual threat had passed, that bond seemed to change increasingly 
in its implication—from protection to subordination. It was now 
that another school of Canadian historians began to arise, who 
viewed the imperial tie more critically in the light of the growing 
spirit of nationalism. And their main theme now became the march 
of Canada to political nationhood, through many a parliamentary 
manceuvre and struggle of words as colonial limitations were pro- 
gressively overcome. 

This new School of Political Nationhood chiefly concentrated on 
the paper-strewn path to national status, directing Canadian history 
to Colonial Office dispatches, the records of imperial conferences, 
and tense questions of treaty-making powers. Two phases, how- 
ever, may be discerned in the writings of this school, though both 
were concerned with the peaceful and piecemeal evolution of 
Canada to nationhood. The first of these mainly treated the achieve- 
ment of responsible government and confederation, and on the 
whole was favourably disposed to things British, since leading 
historians like Chester Martin and R. G. Trotter saw these national 
advances as being considerably aided by British advocacy and still 
as taking shape within the general framework of British institu- 
tions. As this indicates, there was really no sharp break here 

3See especially Chester Martin, Empire and Commonwealth (Oxford, 1929) and 
R. G. Trotter, Canadian Federation (Toronto, 1924). Others who might be con- 
sidered members of this school are Adam Shortt, in his writings outside the specialized 
field of economic history, William Smith, G. E. Wilson, D. C. Harvey, Chester New, 
and perhaps G. M. Wrong. It will be seen, of course, that one school may overlap 
another in point of time, and draw its members from more than one generation. It 
bears repeating, however, that no attempt will or can be made to classify all major 
historians in one school or another. Some by virtue of fairly specialized subject- 


matter may defy a broad classification, despite the importance of their work. Scholars 
primarily concerned with the French régime, the federal system, or regional develop- 
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between the Britannic and Nationhood schools, and contemporary 
opinion in Canada largely tended to think in terms both of national 
development and of maintaining some degree of connection with 
Britain. Yet gradually a watershed was being crossed, as more and 
more stress was laid on the winning of national rights. Thus came 
the second phase, which dealt primarily with the achievement of 
autonomy in external affairs, and the motto of most of its authors 
might well have been, A Canadian Citizen I will Die. 

Sometimes, it is true, these historians might welcome the emer- 
gence of the new British Commonwealth as the concomitant of 
Canada’s advance to nationhood.* But generally they were less 
friendly to British influences, and the nationalist note was clear, 
as in the writings of J. W. Dafoe or O. D. Skelton. British influences, 
in short, were largely equated with imperial leading strings, and 
the more nationalistic writers were ever on guard against imperialist 
designs to enmesh pure young Canada in a web of power politics— 
though one might wonder why gentlemen so keenly perceptive of 
the harsh realities of power in the European world could not 
recognize, in fixing their watchful eye on the British menace, that, 
after 1918, at least, the fearsome British lion had become rather a 
straw-stuffed beast. Still, this preoccupation with straw men or 
straw lions may perhaps be explained by the fact that much of their 
writing was done amidst the somewhat unreal atmosphere of 
Mackenzie King’s bold crusade of the 1920's for Canada’s right to 
have no foreign policy. And these authors were often strongly 
Liberal in sympathies. At times they seemed to write as if Canadian 





ments, for example, may not fit easily into a general school, though some aspects of 
their writings may suggest a possible affiliation. Then again, some authors may 
display elements of more than one school. In this regard, the imposing figure of 
G. M. Wrong seems to stand between the Britannic and Nationhood schools, and 
indeed suggests the transition from one to the other. Professor Wrong assuredly 
wrote with a consciousness of developing Canadian nationalism. But perhaps the 
“Britannic” element in his thought was well expressed in these words from an article 
of 1920 discussing the sometimes difficult advances made by Dominion nationalism 
during the First World War: “Yet in spite of this the British peoples were one. 
Probably we tend in smooth and easy days to underestimate the effects of the deep 
roots of unbroken tradition which nourish the life of a nation. The liberties of Canada 
have come, not without struggle, slowly from precedent to precedent based on 
parallel changes within Britain herself. It is the same in Australia. What these young 
states thus prize most in their own life is what Britain herself prizes most and it has 
involved no rupture of the long past or with the parent state. There is among all of 
them a continued unity in tradition and in political development.” Canadian Historical 
Review, I, no. 1, “Canada and the Imperial War Cabinet,” 23. 

4For example, W. P. M. Kennedy. See particularly his many reviews of the 1920's, 
and annual review articles of the earlier 1930’s, in the Canadian Historical Review 
on aspects of imperial constitutional law and Canada’s relations therewith. 
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history was in essence a steady Liberal broadening-down of freedom 
to the ultimate end of national status—after which absolutely memo- 
rable History would come to a dead stop.® 

Nevertheless the Political Nationhood group, first phase or second, 
did solid service in uncovering the process whereby Canada ob- 
tained the various attributes of self-government. Moreover, in 
stressing the theme of nationhood they were themselves expressing 
the basic truth that a society distinct from that of Britain had taken 
shape in Canada and was demanding recognition and the full right 
to manage its own affairs. As these historians, however, generally 
talked in political and constitutional terms, they did not effectively 
analyze the social, economic, and intellectual forces within North 
America which were creating a Canadian community increasingly 
conscious that it was far from being an overseas projection of 
Britain. 

To fill this gap, a new school of historians began to take shape in 
the later 1920's, although it is important to note that its members 
were often closely related to the nationalist authors of the day. 
Indeed, this was nationalism in another sphere, seeking to demon- 
strate that Canadian desires for nationhood were rooted in the 
native North American environment: that Canadian institutions and 
viewpoints were not simply British, but were in their own way as 
American as those of the United States. The environment had done 
it. This, then, was the Environmentalist School, or North Americans 
All. 

It was this group that built particularly on the concept of the 
frontier in North American history derived from Turner and his 
followers in the United States. The frontier, where man came most 
immediately into contact with the North American physical environ- 


5See particularly J. W. Dafoe, Laurier, a Study in Canadian Politics (Toronto, 
1922), and Canada, an American Nation (New York, 1935); and O. D. Skelton, 
The Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (2 vols., Toronto, 1921). See also, of 
course, the work of J. S. Ewart, who although a lawyer—as Dafoe was an editor, and 
Skelton became a civil servant—no less followed a nationalist historical approach in 
dealing with questions of autonomy. Writers of the young Canadian Forum “school,” 
rather left of Liberalism, also expressed a deep suspicion of British imperial entangle- 
ments. (See the unpublished M.A. thesis by Margaret Prang at the University of Toronto, 
1953, “Some Aspects of Political Radicalism in Canada between the Two World 
Wars.”) Others less nationalist in tone but still notably concerned with Canada’s 
developing autonomy were A. G. Dewey (The Dominions and Diplomacy, 2 vols., 
London, 1929) and R. M. Dawson (ed. and introd. to, Development of Dominion 
Status, 1900-36, Toronto, 1937). G. P. Glazebrook and F. H. Soward might also be 
mentioned as later “affiliates” of this school, but only in the sense that they did 
valuable work in its field of primary interest, the development of Canadian external 
relations, rather than that they carried on its earlier mood of eager nationalism. 
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ment, was the great seed-bed for the growth of a truly North 
American society. From the start, as the United States and Canada 
had spread across the continent, environmental influences that first 
began on the frontier had worked to shape a native American 
character different from that of the Old World, left far behind. Here 
was the key principle to be applied by Canadian environmentalist 
historians: that thanks to the continuous process of adaptation to 
the environment, an American content had steadily grown in Canada 
within external forms of government, society, or culture inherited 
from Britain or France.*® 

It followed that Canadian history could be most fruitfully com- 
pared to that of the United States in its essentially North American 
nature and course of development. In pursuing this promising 
theme, however, these writers took over the general approach and 
mood of Turner and company—the frontier and its agrarian popula- 
tion as emblematic of native democratic, progressive, perhaps even 
of “Good” forces in the history of the continent—rather than the 
precise frontier thesis, which received little direct application in 
Canada. Yet because that original thesis was so powerful in its 
impact and so pervasive in its influence, it requires examination 
here; although, admittedly, the subject is hardly a new one." 


Il 


Turner had held in his frontier thesis that “the greatest formative 
influence” in American history had been the long existence of “the 
open frontier, the hither edge of free land,” continually moving 
westwards.® The conditions of frontier society had determined the 
character of western institutions, and these in turn had reacted on 


®The work of this school will be discussed in detail in subsequent pages, but for 
now let it be said that, at one time or another, its membership might be held to 
include W. B. Munro, F. H. Underhill, W. N. Sage, A. R. M. Lower, F. Landon, 
A. S. Morton, and A. L. Burt. Qualifications will of course be necessary, but at any 
rate the above authors made good use of frontier-environmentalist concepts in various 
writings, whatever else they may also have done. Furthermore, J. B. Brebner worked 
in the environmentalist vein to some extent, and might be regarded as an “affiliate” 
of this school during much of the 1930's, while W. L. Morton might be deemed a 
somewhat later affiliate. It should be plain that no tight determinism is intended in 
thus naming these authors, nor, on the whole, did they display any. Yet the influence 
of environmentalism upon them may well be st | and hence it seems instructive 
to try to class them in this fashion for the purposes of this paper, even though many 
of them might subsequently move on to different perspectives when the peak of the 
Environmentalist School had passed. 

7See M. Zaslow, “The Frontier Hypothesis in Recent Historiography,” Canadian 
Historical Review, XXIX, no. 2, 1948, for a fairly recent examination. 

8Turner’s thesis was first embodied in his paper, “The Significance of the Frontier 
in American History,” read before the American Historical Association in 1893, and 
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the East. Out of the frontier, in fact, had come American individual- 
ism, democracy, inventiveness, coarseness, and idealism. Turner 
wrote that the seeds of American democracy were not carried to 
the New World in the Mayflower but sprang up out of the native 
forest. The effect of the frontier was to make Americans out of 
Europeans. In brief, the West was the true America, that ever 
taught the populous but effete East the American way of life. 

This was environmental determinism at its most forthright. The 
wilderness and the men it produced had made America. Defenders 
of Turner might claim that he had not proposed a frontier hypo- 
thesis as the only key to American history, but it was widely seized 
upon as the true explanation, especially as its nationalist and 
romantic implications gripped the American imagination.® Its effects 
may still be found today, on different cultural levels in the United 
States. Indeed, it may not be irrelevant to note that Hollywood, 
that lowest common denominator of the American mind where 
myths are mass-produced, still pours forth a flood of highly techni- 
coloured Westerns each purporting to touch the very soul of 
America, as some pioneer rugged individualist with iron hands and 
blazing guns “carves out an empire” for the nation at various points 
west, while Indians in their thousands from Central Casting Office 
go down before the onward march of democracy. 

Of course Hollywood is a far cry from the academic world of 
history, and here there have been repeated and detailed criticisms 
of the frontier thesis as applied in the United States. Nevertheless 
the stimulus it gave to environmentalist—at times even isolationist— 
study of American history remained a powerful one. Moreover, a 
broad survey of the opinions of American historians made a little 
over a decade ago revealed that the majority would still accept the 
frontier thesis, with qualifications, although the trend seemed to be 
turning against it.° In this trend were men like Carleton Hayes, 
who asked, concerning the American frontier, “frontier of what?” 
and answered that America was essentially the western edge of 
European civilization. Accordingly, its story could be read as part 


ultimately reprinted in his Frontier in American History (New York, 1920). 
I am indebted here to the succinct description of Turnerism in G. F. G. Stanley’s 
paper, “Western Canada and the Frontier Thesis,” Canadian Historical Association 
Report, 1940, 105. See also Zaslow, “The Frontier Hypothesis,” 154-5. 

*See F. L. Paxson, “A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis, 1893-1932,” Pacific 
Historical Review, II, no. 1, 1933, and also H. N. Smith, Virgin Land: The American 
West as Symbol and Myth (Cambridge, 1950), especially the concluding chapter on 
Turner. 

10G, W. Pierson, “American Historians and the Frontier Hypothesis in 1941,” 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, XXVI, nos. 1 and 2, 1942. 
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of the expansion of Europe; and its culture and institutions should 
be studied not solely in national isolation as native products, but 
rather as elements transferred from Europe, adjusting—no doubt—to 
a somewhat different environment." 

Dixon Ryan Fox also pursued this theme of transfer, finding that 
the ideas and institutions transmitted from Europe bulked far larger 
in American development than any modifications of them or new 
contributions made on this side of the Atlantic. He observed, in 
fact, that ideas and institutions had steadily been carried west to 
the frontier, and considered that the East had far more shaped the 
West in America than vice versa—that the real story of the United 
States was the progressive turning of pioneer Wests into developed 
Easts.’* Further in this vein, Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. sought to 
demonstrate that the upsurge of Jacksonian Democracy, long re- 
garded as the very incarnation and triumph of the free farming 
frontier, was instead far more strongly based amid the urban masses 
of the East." 

The frontiersmen among American historians have, however, 
struck back. One of them, W. P. Webb, has recently launched a 
most dazzling counter-attack on all fronts by proclaiming that the 
whole expansion of Europe since 1500 was one “Age of the Great 
Frontier."'* He contends that most of modern Western European 
civilization as we know it, with its characteristic capitalism, democ- 
racy, and individualism, is the product of world frontiers that 
opened up to Europe when its peoples began to go adventuring 
across the oceans. He speaks of a four-hundred-year frontier boom, 
now ended, when Europe grew rich and developed the twin 
luxuries of freedom and the all-important individual, a boom that 
resulted from the “windfalls” of vast natural resources that were 
found in the empty Americas, Australasia, and South Africa. Europe 
became a dominating metropolis—a word we shall return to later— 
organizing, controlling, and exploiting these tremendous overseas 
frontiers, but in consequence having its development moulded by 
them. 

How does all this relate to Canadian history? To some extent 
there have been similar stages in the use of the frontier interpreta- 
tion, though these, indeed, might overlap. In the first stage, there 

11C, J. H. Hayes, “The American Frontier—Frontier of What?” American Historical 
Review, LI, no. 2, 1946. 


12D. R. Fox, Ideas in Motion (New York, 1935). See also his introduction to 
Sources of Culture in the Middle West (D. R. Fox, ed., New York, 1934). 

138A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945). 

14W. P. Webb, The Great Frontier ( Boston, 1953). 
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were stimulating applications of frontierist themes and concepts to 
the Canadian half of the North American environment, seen most 
clearly perhaps in W. N. Sage’s paper of 1928, “Some Aspects of the 
Frontier in Canadian History.” This treated Canadian expansion 
across the continent as an integral part of a total North American 
frontier movement that ignored the international boundary." Then 
there were the valuable investigations of F. H. Underhill into the 
nature of Canadian political parties, and especially the Clear Grit 
Liberal movement directed by George Brown and the Toronto 
Globe. With regard to Canadian parties, Professor Underhill traced 
their development according to conflicts between western agrarian 
areas and eastern business interests, in sound Turnerian fashion 
(1935)."° With regard to the Clear Grits, he saw them as “an 
expression of the ‘frontier’ in Canadian politics” (1927).’7 E. H. 
Oliver applied frontierism to Canadian religious development, and 
in his Winning the Frontier (1930) depicted the Canadian churches 
as being moulded by a frontier environment.’* Somewhat later 
A. S. Morton emphasized the dominant power of the environment 
in the extension of settlement into the Prairie West (1938).’° And 


15Canadian Historical Association Report, 1928. See also M. L. Hansen and J. B. 
Brebner, The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples (Toronto, 1940), for 
a general integration of Canadian settlement into the whole theme of North American 
frontier expansion. Professor Brebner also followed this approach in his essay, “The 
Survival of Canada,” in Essays in Canadian History Presented to G. M. Wrong 
(R. Flenley, ed., Toronto, 1939). In this he ascribed Canadian survival to the 
cross-pulls of American sectionalism and to the British connection rather than “pre- 
dominantly to Canadian resistance,” so that the emergence of a Canadian nation was 
largely an externally produced modification of the general North American process 
of settlement: for, “. . . to the student of population the settled regions of Canada, 
with the great exception of Quebec, appear on the whole to be outward projections 
of the settled regions of the United States . . . rather than interlocked units of a 
separate people which has systematically expanded its occupation from Atlantic to 
Pacific” (272-3). 

16F. H. Underhill, “The Development of National Political Parties in Canada,” 
Canadian Historical Review, XVI, no. 4, 1935. See also W. B. Munro, American 
Influences on Canadian Government (Toronto, 1929), for the influence of frontier 
environment on party organization and politics. 

17F, H. Underhill, “Some Aspects of Upper Canadian Radical Opinion in the 
Decade before Confederation,” Canadian Historical Association Report, 1927, 47. See 
also G. W. Brown, “The Grit Party and the Great Reform Convention of 1859,” 
Canadian Historical Review, XVI, no. 3, 1935. 

18E. H. Oliver, The Winning of the Frontier (Toronto, 1930). 

19A. S. Morton, History of Prairie Settlement (Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, 
VII, part 1, Toronto, 1938). See also, but to lesser extent because of its largely 
“pre-settlement” theme, A. S. Morton, A History of the Canadian West to 1870-1 
(Toronto, 1939). The attention paid to environmental forces at this period is well 
suggested by the whole Canadian Frontiers of Settlement series of the later thirties, 
a nine-volume project under the Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee, begun in 
1934, 
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A. L. Burt effectively used a frontier interpretation to show how 
the people of New France were shaped by North American forces 


to become truly an indigenous people, not just a seeming copy of 
Old World “feudal” France (1940).?° 

In the second stage, there came criticisms and modifications of 
the frontier interpretation, although the environmentalist emphasis 
was still much in evidence.*t A. R. M. Lower noted in a paper of 
1930, “The Origins of Democracy in Canada,” that “There can be 
little question but that American democracy had a forest birth.” 
Yet he went on to assert that frontier equality might not result in 
political democracy unless “theoretical positions as to its nature” 
had already been projected into the frontier environment. In 
Canada’s case, the egalitarian conditions of pioneer life had inter- 
acted with traditions brought from across the Atlantic; and Cana- 
dian democracy had developed more slowly than American because 
of Canada’s briefer, more limited frontier experience, its stronger 
attachments to the Old World, and the long-enduring, overriding 
power of the imperial authority in government.” Nevertheless, de- 
spite this recognition of non-environmental, transferred influences, 
Professor Lower, in his Colony to Nation (1946) continued to stress 
the power of the New World “to change old institutions and give 


20A, L. Burt, “The Frontier in the History of New France,” Canadian Historical 
Association Report, 1940. See also his Short History of Canada for Americans 
(Minneapolis, 1942), 23-31. In a more recent work, however, his presidential address 
before the Canadian Historical Association, “Broad Horizons” (Report, 1950), Pro- 
fessor Burt sought a broadening of approach, beyond the continent of North 
America, to take in Canada’s background in imperial history. And he noted that 
wider views in history had largely been replaced in Canada after the First World 
War by a heavy concentration on developments in the narrowly Canadian scene, 
thanks to “the rising tide of Canadian nationalism”’—a statement which might well 
sum up the whole environmentalist phase. See also his study, The United States, Great 
Britain, and British North America from the Revolution to the Establishment of Peace 
after the War of 1812 (Toronto, 1940), which rejects a frontier expansionist view of 
the causes of the War of 1812, stressing rather the maritime clashes between Britain 
and the United States. 

21Examples of criticism of the application of the frontier thesis to Canada are 
J. L. McDougall, “The Frontier School and Canadian History,” Canadian Historical 
Association Report, 1929, and G. F. G. Stanley, “Western Canada and the Frontier 
Thesis.” 

22Canadian Historical Association Report, 1930, 66-70. “It must therefore be a 
modified or adapted version of the [Turner] thesis which can be fitted to Canada” 
(66). See also Professor Lower’s paper, “Some Neglected Aspects of Canadian 
History,” Canadian Historical Association Report, 1929, 67-8. These articles indicate 
that from the start, so to speak, the author was concerned about the weight to be 
given to tradition and political structure as well as to environment in explaining the 
course of Canadian history. 
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them new form and spirit.”** North American democracy, he re- 
iterated, was “forest-born.” In short, though this was modification, 
environmentalism sprung from the frontier concept still remained 
strong. 

In the third stage, as in the United States, new emphasis was 
given to the role of eastern rather than western forces in Canada, 
to urban interests and to the dominating power of the organizing, 
controlling metropolis. Thus Professor Underhill, for example, noted 
in 1946 that the original frontier agrarianism of the Clear Grits had 
subsequently been qualified by urban and business leadership intro- 
duced to the party by George Brown and other Toronto worthies.** 
And Professor Lower in his same Colony to Nation paid marked 
attention to the economic power wielded by metropolitan centres 
like Montreal and London, which, he made clear, did much to 
affect the course of events in raw Canadian settlements.”> On 
another tack, Professor Fred Landon, in describing the frontier era 
in western Ontario, gave chief place to the transmitted influence 
of American democratic ideas and practices rather than to actual 
frontier conditions in forming the outlook of the pioneer com- 
munity.”* But this only pushed the influence of the environment 
one stage back, to patterns of life worked out in the former frontier 
states below the Great Lakes. In any case it was evident that, 
despite qualifications and shifts of emphasis, environmentalism was 
still flourishing in Canadian history. 

Still, it should be plain from this discussion that Canadian en- 
vironmentalists did not generally follow any rigid frontier dogma 
and did show regard for other than native or western forces in 
analysing Canadian developments. After all, in a country which 

23Colony to Nation (Toronto, 1946), 48-9. See also J. B. Brebner, “Canadian 
and North American History,” Canadian Historical Association Report, 1931, in which 
the author noted the “identities of contour between Canadian history and North 
American” produced by the continental environment (42), but also remarked on 
points of difference, for example, in the administration of justice, where “The 
frontier theory of North American history, that enthusiastic elaboration of Prof. F. J. 
Turner’s reasonable suggestions, obviously will not serve” (45). 


24F. H. Underhill, “Some Reflections on the Liberal Tradition in Canada,” 
Canadian Historical Association Report, 1946. 

25Colony to Nation, 198-200. See also Professor Lower’s North American Assault 
on the Canadian Forest (Toronto, 1938), in which organizing, dominating, metro- 
politan economic forces are shown in action in the forest environment. Another 
significant volume bearing on the relation of frontier areas to urban business interests 
is his earlier Settlement and the Forest Frontier in Eastern Canada (Canadian 
Frontiers of Settlement, IX, part 1, Toronto, 1936). 
26Fred Landon, Western Ontario and the American Frontier (Toronto, 1941). 
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had obviously maintained many transatlantic ties and long con- 
tinued as a colony there could not be as strong an assertion as in 
the United States of a separate North American growth in isolation 
from the world. And yet there was an inclination for environ- 
mentalists to see as much as possible of the history of Canada in 
terms of common North American experience in driving back the 
wilds—to suggest that the really important features in Canadian 
development had in truth been “forest-born”; in other words, that 
the various Wests had been the principal source of transforming 
energy and of national progress, in which they had pulled along 
and supported the conservative, exploitative East. 

There was, moreover, a certain tendency to fix values. Thus 
pioneer society, the West, and simple farmers became virtuous and 
forward-looking to the beholder, while town society, the East, and 
un-simple business men became selfish and reactionary. There 
might be an element of truth here, but moral overtones somewhat 
coloured the picture, so that western farmers who wanted free trade 
established in their interests were Good, while eastern business men 
who wanted a protective tariff enacted in theirs were Evil. Similarly, 
the West appeared as the true home of Canadianism, while the 
East, which worked out a distinctive Canadian economic national- 
ism in railway and tariff policy, was hardly Canada at all. No doubt 
powerful eastern business interests fattened themselves considerably 
through these arrangements. But could environmentalists properly 
become moral about business elements adjusting themselves to 
problems of the environment in their own way? 

In sum, Canadian environmentalists frequently displayed the 
compelling mood of the frontier school, with its moral implications 
of a struggle between sound native democratic forces and elements 
that clung to privilege, exploitation, and empty Old-World forms. 
In so doing they often oversimplified a conflict between West and 
East, or better, between pioneer agrarian interests and exploitative 
urban centres. As a result, major Canadian movements for political 
change might be viewed too narrowly in the light of frontierism. 
For example, Upper Canadian radicalism of the 1830's, Clear Grit 
Liberalism of the mid-century, and Progressivism of the 1920's 
might all be explained in terms of the upsurge of the then new- 
est West, as western forces of pioneer individualism launched 
crusades against privilege and urban business domination.” Yet it 


2™Note, for example, W. L. Morton, “Direct Legislation and the Origins of the 
Progressive Movement,” Canadian Historical Review, XXV, no. 8, 1944: “It [Pro- 
gressivism] was the latest upsurge of agrarian and frontier democracy” (279). 
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could also be shown that Mackenzie radicalism was probably more 
influenced by the working model of American political democracy 
and the ideas of British radicalism; that Clear Grittism was closely 
organized about the rising urban centre of Toronto; and that Western 
Progressivism was not based on self-sufficient pioneer farmers but 
on organized grain specialists engaged in a highly complex kind 
of agricultural business, whose goals involved not the triumph of 
individualism but the replacement of a set of unfavourable govern- 
ment controls centred in the tariff with another represented by 
Wheat Boards and government provision of major services. 

Furthermore, it might well be a result of frontierism, sprung as it 
was from the mid-western heart of the continent, that a viewpoint 
characteristic of mid-western isolationism often appeared among 
environmentalist writers in Canada. Their view of the environment, 
like Turner’s, was primarily continental. Thus it tended to neglect 
the influence of the seas beyond, the “maritime environment” that 
had always tied the continent to Europe. Canada might be treated 
as a northern extension of certain continental physiographic pro- 
vinces, without due consideration of geographic and historic forces 
that had from the beginning of white penetration made this country 
an east-to-west projection from Europe. And logically it would 
follow that geography—in the continental sense only—had shaped 
Canada as a number of disparate American regions, held out of the 
American republic by mainly emotional forces and by the chance 
of history: in short, a loose grouping of less well-favoured, somewhat 
backward, American states. A rather paradoxical basis, this, for the 
nationalism environmentalists usually professed. 

However, it is worth repeating that leading contemporary his- 
torians who have been referred to here in connection with the 
vigorous environmentalist phase of Canadian history have them- 
selves, in more recent writings, not only shown awareness of the 
shortcomings of interpretations stemming from frontierism but have 
also done much to reconsider and to correct them. Nor, certainly, 
have their ideas ceased to develop beyond this one approach. None 
the less it may be hazarded that the effects of frontierist teachings 
remain strong today in suggesting for Canadian history, and doubt- 
less for its readers, certain stereotypes about the dynamic West and 
the torpid East, and about the nature of Canada as a more restricted, 
backward version of the American model to the south. And frontier- 
ism may still leave a tendency to overvalue the influence of native 
North American forces and the material environment, and a ten- 
dency to undervalue forces transferred from Europe and the non- 
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material environment: that of ideas, traditions and institutions. Yet 
these latter factors were particularly important in a portion of North 
America that did not undergo a revolutionary upheaval, emotional 
as well as political, to break ties with Europe, and which continued 
to place a special premium on the word “British” as applied to 
institutions and ideas. In fact, it is these very things which chiefly 
mark off the development of Canada from that of the United States. 
They give validity to the study of a separate Canadian history, one 
which is not just a counterpart of United States history in having a 
similar North American content. 

Accordingly, while in no way underrating the very great con- 
tributions which frontierism and environmentalism have made to 
the understanding of Canada as a part of North America, it does 
seem necessary to look for a wider framework for Canadian history. 
But this, indeed, was already taking shape while the frontier 
interpretation was being usefully applied, and to a certain extent 
grew out of it, as an examination will show. 


iil 


This next framework was in some ways a qualified version of en- 
vironmentalism and in others the frontier concept reversed. It has 
appeared in most explicit form in the writings of D. G. Creighton, 
particularly in his Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence (1938) 
and Dominion of the North (1944), but its foundations were laid 
in earlier works by H. A. Innis which broke rich new ground in 
Canadian economic history, notably A History of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway (1923) and The Fur Trade in Canada (1930). 
These studies of major Canadian economic enterprises, which were 
essentially great systems of continent-wide communications, pointed 
the way to a new general interpretation of Canadian history that 
would be forcefully developed by Professor Creighton. 

His approach, in fact, has been said to establish a “Laurentian 
School” of Canadian historiography, since it largely rests on the idea 
that the long St. Lawrence water route and its connections across 
the continent became the basis of an extensive communications 
system around which Canada itself took shape. The commercial 
empire of the St. Lawrence, the broad domain of Montreal, first 
flung a Canadian fur trade across the continent, then competed 
vigorously with New York and the American seaboard through 
canal and railway enterprises for control of the trade of the mid- 
western heartlands of America, and finally built a new economic 
dominion across the northwestern plains to the Pacific that was, in 
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fact, the Dominion of Canada. It followed that the existence of a 
separate Canada was not just a fortuitous result of the American 
Revolution, of French determination to survive, nor of Loyalist 
emotional resolves to “stay British’—despite the hard facts of the 
environment—nor again of the mere continuance of the imperial tie. 
It was also rooted in powerful factors of geography and commerce 
that underlay the whole Canadian dev elopment. 

This, in a sense, was environmentalism, since the St. Lawrence 
was as real a feature of the North American environment as the 
North American forest, and a good deal more permanent. Environ- 
mentalists had stressed before that the main natural lines of North 
American geography ran north and south, linking the regions of 
Canada more effectively with their United States counterparts be- 
low the border than with their Canadian neighbours to east and 
west. But the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, the Saskatchewan, 
and the Fraser traced lines across the continent that were quite as 
natural; and, as the writings of Professors Innis and Creighton indi- 
cated, they made possible the east-to-west linking of Canadian 
regions from the earliest days of the fur trade, as communications 
spread by the lakes and river valleys from sea to sea. Perhaps we 
could even call this the Waterways School, especially since it made 
clear that the environment did not stop short at the Atlantic edge 
of North America. For the St. Lawrence system that funnelled 
traffic from the continental interior out to the sea was closely con- 
nected with British finance and markets across the waters in an 


east-west trading network that thus reached halfway around the 
world.”* 


28The growing emphasis on “maritime factors” in Canadian and indeed North 
American history was a major development of the 1940's that extended and greatly 
recast environmentalist thinking, or—as it might also be put—marked the transition 
to a newer, wider interpretation of Canadian history. Perhaps the growing recognition 
of “extra-continental” forces could be linked to the impact of the Second World War, 
which sharply checked isolationist tendencies in Canadian thought, as the outside 
world nm in upon it: a different result from that of the First World War, 
already noted, which enhanced a rather inward-looking nationalism. The significance 
of broad strategic factors, many of imperial or at least extra-continental origin, was 
newly observed in Canadian history, largely owing to the rise of a “military” school, 
if the name be permitted, in which the rather neglected military and naval side of 
Canadian development were dealt with by such historians as C. P. Stacey, G. S. 
Graham, and G. N. Tucker. On the primarily economic side, H. A. Innis’ The Cod 
Fisheries (Toronto, 1940) was of critical importance in showing the Atlantic not 
as a dividing waste of waters but as a linking network of waterways that served 
an international and intercontinental economy. As Dr. J. T. Shotwell said in its 
preface, “it extends the frontiers of North America over a vast area that we have 
never thought of before as constituting a part—and a fundamental part—of the 
continent.” In more general terms than just the economic, G. W. Brown had answered 
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Yet the Laurentian interpretation did not mean just a new 
emphasis on material environmentalism, since it also revealed that 
this huge communications and transport system could transfer im- 
migrants, ideas, and impulses in one direct channel from Britain 
deep into the heart of the continent. As a result, the Ontario frontier 
of the earlier nineteenth century might actually be in closer contact 
with the sea and the mind of ‘Europe than were the mid-western 
regions of the United States, more isolated behind the Appalachian 
barrier in a Mississippi Valley world of their own. 

The Laurentian School, however, tended to go even further, and 
to reverse the earlier env ironmentalist position in this respect: it 
looked not from the forest-born frontiers for its perspective of 

Canadian history but from developing eastern centres of commerce 
and industry. Indeed, it primarily studied the effects of the East 
on the West, and lar gely regarded business men and conservative 
urban political elements as agents of national expansion who might 
well be more far-sighted in their outlook than were their agrarian 
opponents. Here then was a metropolitan rather than a frontier 
viewpoint. Moreover, this Laurentian view could be effectively 
linked with the monumental studies of H. A. Innis on the organiza- 
tion of the staple products trade of broad North American areas 
through costly and complex transport systems controlled in large 
urban centres.*® The result was virtually ‘to establish ‘ ‘metropolitan- 
ism” in Canadian historiography, the study of the role of metro- 
politan forces in this country, a vitalizing ‘approach that may yet 
undergo considerable dev elopment. 


ae quettion of whether the Americas had a common history by asserting that they 
had, as integral parts of an Atlantic world (“Have the Americas a Common History? 
A Canadian View,” Canadian Historical Review, XXIII, no. 2, 1942). And J. B. 
Brebner, in closing and climaxing the great Carnegie series of studies in Canadian- 
American relations with his North Atlantic Triangle (Toronto, 1945), had found, 
strikingly enough, that his original plan to “set forth the interplay between Canada 
and the United States” had had to be extended to take in transatlantic influences 
stemming from Britain—and thus his significant title. His book was of double im- 
portance. Not only did it markedly reveal the transfer of forces and culture across 
the Atlantic lake and around the great triangle of Britain, the United States, and 
Canada; it also indicated that a massive set of studies on Canadian-American rela- 
tions, whose very inception in the early thirties expressed the then-current concern 
with North American environmentalism, had ended in the forties in a new awareness 
of forces that reached far beyond the continental limits. Certainly a new approach 
to Canadian and North American historiography was taking shape. 

29See, as well as works of Professor Innis already cited, Problems of Staple Pro- 
duction in Canada (Toronto, monet Settlement and the Mining Frontier (Canadian 
Frontiers of Settlement, IX, part 2 » Toronto, 1936); “Transportation as a Factor in 
Canadian Economic History,” Proceedings of the Canadian Political Science Associ- 
ation, 1931; and “Significant Factors in Canadian Economic Development,” Canadian 
Historical Review, XVIII, no. 4, 1937. 
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Metropolitanism is at root a socio-economic concept that has 
already seen some application in Canadian history. As mentioned 
earlier, Professor Lower has made use of it in Colony to Nation, and 
elsewhere as well,*® but it has been most closely applied in D. C. 
Masters’ work, The Rise of Toronto, 1850-1890 (1947).** In this 
he traced the rise of the city to a position of metropolitan dominance 
over Ontario, while at the same time it entered into vigorous com- 
petition with Montreal business interests for control of a broader 
Canadian hinterland. Toronto’s climb to metropolitan stature is an 
instructive particular theme in Canadian history, but the rise of 
the metropolis in general is one of the most striking features of 
modern Western society. Briefly this implies the emergence of a 
city of outstanding size to dominate not only its surrounding coun- 
tryside but other cities and their countrysides, the whole area being 
organized by the metropolis, through control of communications, 
trade, and finance, into one economic and social unit that is 
focussed on the metropolitan “centre of dominance” and through it 
trades with the world.* Political activity, too, may often become 
centred on the metropolis. 

London and New York are of course the classic examples of 
modern metropolitanism. But the metropolitan relationship is a 
chair, almost a feudal chain of vassalage, wherein one city may 
stand tributary to a bigger centre and yet be the metropolis of a 
sizable region of its own. Thus, for example, Winnipeg is Montreal's 
subsidiary but is the metropolis of a large area of the prairie West. 
The Toronto metropolis is a subsidiary of both New York and 
Montreal, while Canada’s main metropolitan centre, Montreal, has 
traditionally been bound to London. These facts are not new in 

39See note 25 above. Also, for a stimulating outline of the roles of Canadian metro- 
politan centres, Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, and their competition for 
“hinterlands,” see Professor Lower’s essay, “Geographical Determinants in Canadian 
History,” in Essays Presented to G. M. Wrong, 245-51. Indeed, he discerns in the 
whole pattern of Canadian economic development, “the characteristic expression of 
the staple trade, the metropolitan-hinterland relationship” (“Two Ways of Life: The 
Primary Antithesis of Canadian History,” Canadian Historical Association Report, 
1943, 13). 

31Professor Masters here applies the concept of economic metropolitan dominance 
put forward by N. S. B. Gras in his Introduction to Economic History (New York, 
1922) though he extends it as well to social and cultural fields. According to Gras, 
a city rises to metropolitan dominance over a hinterland region through four stages: 
first, it creates a well-organized marketing system for the whole area; second, manu- 
facturing develops in the metropolis or the hinterland; third, there is an active 
programme of transportation development; and fourth, a mature financial system 
is constructed to provide for the trade both with the hinterland and with the outside 
world (See preface to The Rise of Toronto, Toronto, 1947). 


82See C. A. Dawson and W. E. Gettys, An Introduction to Sociology (New York, 
1948), 154-71. 
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themselves; but when it is remembered that the metropolitan pat- 
tern includes not only economic ties but social and cultural associa- 
tions also, then many effective lines of inquiry may present 
themselves. For example, one might suggest that the survival of 
British customs sometimes noted in the English-speaking ruling 
class of Montreal, or Toronto’s split personality, whereby it strives 
both to be a minor New York and to maintain its “British” character, 
may be comprehended through the weighing of various metropolitan 
connections and influences in these cities’ history. 

At present, however, the chief point to observe is that the rise 
of metropolitanism is the other side of the coin to frontier expansion. 
One may speak of the constant expansion of the frontier, or of the 
constant extension of the metropolitan power that is pushing out 
the frontier. What Webb called the “Age of the Great Frontier,” 
might just as well be called the “Age of the Great Metropolis,” 
when western Europe in general, by spreading out its system of 
communications and commerce, organized the world about itself. 
The age of this great European metropolis has passed away. Its 
predominant focus, London, has yielded in primacy of economic 
power to New York—though now there is no one main world metro- 
politan region, since, despite the rise of North America, Europe still 
maintains a vast overseas economic network, while a far-flung 
separate trading system is emerging in the Communist-dominated 
world. 

Returning to the frontier itself, one might say that it is developed 
by a metropolitan centre of dominance which supplies its capital, 
organizes its communications and transport, and markets its pro- 
ducts. The frontier’s culture, too, originally stems from a metro- 
politan community; at root, learning and ideas radiate from there 
—and thus is Turner answered. True, there may be frontier religious 
movements, but these begin with preachers going out to the frontier 
and end in the focusing of the sect on the city.** The economic 
and cultural metropolitan processes go hand in hand, as news- 
papers, books, and men of education spread from the centre. 
Frontiers may often supply grievances for political movements. 
Urban centres as often supply the intellectual leadership; so that 
frontier demands take form at the hands of urban journalists and 
professional men. 

It may be seen when this analysis is carried through that the 
frontier, far from being essentially independent and self-reliant, is 
in the largest sense a dependent. It constantly requires metropolitan 


33See S. D. Clark, Church and Sect in Canada (Toronto, 1949), especially 90-173. 
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aid and control, though by the same token it may come to resent 
and resist it. Frontier protest movements are a natural accompani- 
ment of the extension of metropolitan power into new areas. The 
dynamic, organizing, hard-pressing forces of metropolitanism bring 
reaction on themselves. This may occur either at moments when 
the frontier as such is rapidly expanding, and full of problems of 
adjustment, or when it is actually declining; that is, becoming 
organized into a more mature and integrated region with a new 
metropolitan centre of its own, which hopes to wrest control of the 
local economy away from the older centre, and therefore gives voice 
and leadership to a regional protest movement. 

How does this pattern fit Canadian history? No good historian 
would try to make it fit too exactly: if we reject a frontier determin- 
ism we should hardly replace it with a metropolitan determinism. 
Still, there may be an approach here as instructive for Canadian 
historiography as the frontier interpretation was in its day. For 
example, one might examine the unrest in Upper Canada in the 
1830's, when this frontier area was rapidly expanding with the tide 
of British immigration, as a result of the vigorous extension of 
powerful business interests into a broad new domain, and of the 
spread of educated men and stimulating ideas from older com- 
munities, displayed notably in the rising power of the press and 
the journalist on the Upper Canada scene. On the other hand, the 
Clear Grit movement of the 1850's would appear as the organizing 
of the maturing western community around, Toronto, the rising 
young metropolis, in a common campaign against the domination 
of the region by Montreal, the older centre. In this campaign 
Toronto supplied both intellectual leadership, in the form of the 
Globe, and strong party direction, in the form of George Brown and 
other wealthy and prominent business or professional men: the 
urban element was critically important. And as for Western Pro- 
gressivism in the 1920's, was it not bound up with the rise of 
Winnipeg as a prairie metropolitan centre, was not a good deal of 
intellectual leadership centred in that city, and is there not evidence 
that here was a maturing western community now ready to contest 
outside metropolitan domination on a large scale?* 


84W. L. Morton, in his admirable recent study, The Progressive Party in Canada 
(Toronto, 1950), has written of the whole Progressive movement in strongly western 
environmental terms. Yet while interpreting Progressivism in the light of a frontier 
agrarian background, he has also showed awareness of the impact of metropolitan 
forces throughout. See also the foreword to this volume by S. D. Clark, noting that 
this western sectional protest ended by “becoming accommodatec to the power 
structure of the metropolitan-federal system” (ix). 
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Metropolitanism can be seen operating even more clearly in 
Canadian history where there are no frontiers of actual settlement 
to block the view, so to speak, and by their undoubted colour and 
liveliness rather steal the centre of the stage. In the Canadian fur 
trade, from earliest French times on, the role of the dominant 
organizing metropolis is plain: Montreal and Quebec the metro- 
politan centres for the posts of the whole fur-trading West, Paris 
and later London the metropolis for these Canadian towns. On the 
Canadian lumbering and mining frontiers, in our present northern 
expansion, the directing, extending, organizing, and exploiting 
functions of metropolitan interests are evident once more. In fact, 
metropolitanism has shown itself even more clearly in Canadian 
development than in American, precisely because we have had far 
less fertile acreage for agricultural settlement than has the United 
States. Hence the agrarian frontier of the sort that Turner described 
has played proportionately less part in our history. This, then, is a 
distinctive attribute of Canada’s own version of the North American 
story. 

Furthermore, in Canada, with its small population heavily con- 
centrated in certain areas, metropolitan influences have had a 
particularly free sweep. The United States, of course, has much 
bigger metropolitan cities like Chicago, Philadelphia, and New 
York. But it also has many more large centres, each organizing its 
own region, though all ultimately subordinate to New York. Canada, 
however, has only three first-ranking metropolitan centres today: 
Montreal, the greatest, Vancouver, which by organizing effective 
communications has extended its hinterland eastward into the 
prairies, and Toronto, which controls wealthy southern Ontario and 
is steadily advancing its empire in the mining North. In Canada, 
therefore, metropolitan power is in comparison to the United States 
more directly centralized and more immediately apparent. 

Historically speaking, the functioning of metropolitanism may do 
more to explain the course of Canadian history than concepts of 
frontierism borrowed from the United States and set forth before 
the significance of the modern metropolis was clear. For example, 
the greater conservatism of Canada as compared to the United 
States may be read as a mark of the much stronger influence exer- 
cised in this country by conservative-minded eastern urban centres 
—which were certainly far removed from any impulses of forest 
democracy. Moreover, the stronger influence of British ideas and 
institutions—and even of colonialism—must have been fostered in 
Canada by its long and close focusing on the British metropolis 
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itself. Finally, the fact that Canada has pioneered not so much in 
democracy as in the large-scale combination of public and private 
interests to overcome the problems raised by a difficult environment, 
again suggests the greater power throughout Canadian history of 
the forces seeking to organize communication systems and extend 
commerce. One might well say that the building of the C.P.R. so 
far ahead of settlement, and Macdonald’s policies of economic 
nationalism in general, were plain manifestations of the power of 
metropolitan influences in Canadian politics. And many other 
instances might also be brought to mind.* 

It could be objected with regard to some of the foregoing ex- 
amples that applying a metropolitan interpretation only restates old 
problems in somewhat different terms. It may be so: but what is 
particularly needed is a restatement, a new perspective that may 
disclose new vistas and produce new patterns for Canadian history. 
At any rate, frontierism, along with earlier schools and approaches, 
has had its use and its day. Environmentalism needs recasting, and 
is being recast. The metropolitan approach largely recognizes what 
is already going on in Canadian historiography and provides a new 
framework—one which pays heed both to the distinctive features 
of the history of this country and to a notable modern phenomenon, 
the rise of metropolitanism all around the world. 


35It has been said by J. B. Brebner that “the most substantial Canadian nationalism 
in time of peace has been economic nationalism” (“Canadianism,” Canadian Historical 
Association Report, 1940, 8), and others, such as W. S. MacNutt, have echoed that 
view (see his letter to the editors of the Canadian Historical Review, XXXIV, no. 1, 
1953, 108). Since economic nationalism is pre-eminently the result of metropolitan 
forces, it might appear that the way to the “national” heart of Canadian develop- 
ment, if that is a desirable goal, lies not through the frontiers of field and forest, 
where the environmentalists sought it, but rather through the metropolitan approach. 











EDWARD BLAKE'S RELATIONS WITH CANADA 
DURING HIS IRISH CAREER, 1892-1907 


MarGARET A. BANKS 


when, in 1892, Edward Blake decided to enter the British 

Parliament as an Irish Nationalist member, he consciously turned 
his back for good on Canadian politics. A study of his career during 
the years he spent in Irish politics proves, however, that this was 
not the case.’ On the contrary, it is abundantly clear that in 1892 
and for some time afterwards not only Blake, but also Canadians 
generally, regarded his Irish career as an interlude from which he 
would eventually return to the Canadian House of Commons. 

The invitation from the Irish leaders came to Blake at a crucial 
moment. Discouraged at the defeat of his party in two general 
elections, he had, in 1887, resigned the Liberal leadership and gone 
to Europe in an attempt to restore his failing health. Early in 1888, 
under their new leader, Wilfrid Laurier, the Liberals had adopted 
unrestricted reciprocity as their official trade policy, a scheme 
which Blake could not accept. Since, at this time, he was still in 
Europe, he had not been consulted by his Liberal colleagues on the 
question of the new trade policy. In correspondence with Laurier, 
Blake did, however, express objections to unrestricted reciprocity. 
On his return to Canada and the House of Commons in 1889, he 
discussed the question privately with Laurier and other leading 
Liberals, but, at their request, agreed not to reveal to the public 
his differences of opinion with them. 

There matters had remained until early in 1891 when the calling 
of a general election forced Blake to take a difficult step. In his 
desire to explain his objections to unrestricted reciprocity, he wrote 
his well-known letter to the president of the Reform Association in 
West Durham, the constituency which he had represented in the 
parliament about to be dissolved, and with it sent a covering 
message announcing his decision not to be a candidate in the forth- 
coming election. The West Durham letter, of course, was witheld 
from publication until after the election of 1891, but on March 6, 
the day following the return of the Conservative Government to 
office, an amended version finally appeared in the press. In this, 
Blake declared that, despite his personal preference for a moderate 
tariff with restricted reciprocity with the United States, such a 
plan was no longer feasible since Canadian fiscal necessities made 


| is generally assumed by students of Canadian history that 


1For a detailed examination of Blake’s Irish career, see the author’s unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, “Edward Blake and Irish Nationalism,” University of Toronto, 1953. 
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a high tariff inevitable and the United States would not accept 
limited reciprocity. He admitted that unrestricted reciprocity might 
bring immense material prosperity to Canada, but held that it 
would involve not only a loss of revenue to the Canadian treasury, 
but also differential duties against Great Britain, and, most serious 
of all, the assimilation of the tariffs of Canada and the United States. 
In short, unrestricted reciprocity would mean commercial union. 
Blake was convinced, moreover, that commercial union would lead 
inevitably to political union with the United States, which, he 
added, “though becoming our probable, is by no means our ideal 
or as yet our inevitable future.”* 

For a few months after the publication of the West Durham 
letter, there was almost no communication between Blake and his 
former colleagues in the Liberal party. But after the middle of 
1891, and especially between February and May, 1892, attempts 
were made by a few leading Liberals, notably Wilfrid Laurier, 
David Mills, and L. H. Davies, to bring him back to the party fold. 
Blake himself was hopeful of reaching an agreement with them, 
for, in February, 1892, negotiations between representatives of the 
Canadian and American governments showed clearly that the 
United States would not consider any free trade agreement which 
fell short of complete commercial union. This seemed to prove his 
point that there could be no distinction between unrestricted reci- 
procity and commercial union, and that the more moderate policy 
advocated by the Liberals was consequently unattainable. 

Blake felt that the stand of the American government afforded 
an excellent opportunity for the Liberal party to revise its trade 
policy in accordance with his own views and for a reconciliation 
between himself and his former colleagues. Before very long, how- 
ever, it became clear to him that no agreement was possible. He 
wanted the party leaders to admit openly that they were revising 
their trade policy since unrestricted reciprocity was not feasible, 
while they, though willing to make some adjustments, wished to 
hide from the public the fact that they were dropping unrestricted 
reciprocity in its fullest sense. Accordingly, in May, 1892, only a 
few weeks before he received the invitation from the Irish leaders, 
Blake broke off the negotiations which might have led to his return 
to Canadian politics.’ 

2This last statement of Blake’s, made in clarification of the West Durham letter, 
appeared in Canadian newspapers on March 11, 1891. 

8For a fuller account of Blake’s views on the trade question between 1880 and 
1892 see F. H. Underhill, “Edward Blake, the Liberal Party, and Unrestricted 


Reciprocity,” Canadian Historical Association Report, 1939, 133-41. See also F. H. 
Underhill, “Laurier and Blake, 1891-2,” Canadian Historical Review, XXIV, no. 2, 
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The dispute over unrestricted reciprocity was undoubtedly not 
the only cause of the strained relations existing between Blake and 
other prominent Liberals after his retirement from the party leader- 
ship in 1887. There was, in addition, a personal animosity between 
Blake and Sir Richard Cartwright which went much deeper than 
their differences over the trade question. Moreover, despite Blake's 
repeated assertions that any position of leadership was distasteful 
to him, he appears to have been, as Sir John Willison has remarked, 
“fundamentally unhappy in any subordinate relation.”* This aspect 
of his nature is indeed puzzling, for while, in both Canadian and 
Irish politics, he expressed his desire to be but a rank and file mem- 
ber of his party, he nevertheless thought he should be consulted on 
matters of policy in a way which only a leading member could 
expect. It is difficult to believe that he was insincere in his allega- 
tions, but perhaps Willison is correct in suggesting that, while Blake 
was essentially aspiring and ambitious, he guarded against even the 
self-discovery of such motives.® 

But whatever the reasons for Blake’s estrangement from the 
Liberal party, by May, 1892, he could plainly see that it would, for 
the time being at least, prevent him from rendering any useful 
service to Canada. Accordingly, he accepted without hesitation the 
offer of an Irish seat in the British House of Commons which came 
to him from the leaders of the anti-Parnellite faction on June 13, 
1892. 

From the many letters which Blake received at this time, it can 
be seen that, while most of his friends and admirers felt he should 
accept the Irish offer, they did not regard such acceptance as mark- 
ing the end of his political career in Canada. The general view 
seems to have been that he would spend two or three years in the 
British House of Commons, give valuable aid in establishing a legis- 
lature in Dublin, and then, his reputation enhanced by his achieve- 
ments abroad, return to take a prominent part in Canadian politics, 
perhaps even resuming the leadership of the Liberal party. “My 
brightest hope,” wrote one Canadian Liberal to Blake, “lies in the 
desire to see you contribute to the success of home rule in Britain 
and afterwards return to Canada to rally our invincible party around 
you. © And another friend, after advising him to accept the Irish 
invitation, added, “We cannot afford to lose you from Canada for 


1943, 3, 135-55, and W. R. Graham, “Sir Richard Cartwright, Wilfrid Laurier, and 


Liberal Trade Policy, 1887,” Canadian Historical Review, XXXIII, no. 1, 1952, 
1-18. 


4Sir John Willison, Reminiscences Political and Personal (Toronto, 1919), 226. 
5Ibid. 


®Ontario Archives, Edward Blake Papers, D. M. Cameron to Blake, June 18, 1892. 
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long, but would you not return with an influence limited scarcely 
by the confines of the Empire?”? Yet another expressed similar 
sentiments in the following words: 


I sincerely hope that you may be able to do much towards settling the 
question now so sharply at issue in British politics, and that when your task 
is completed we may have you back amongst us. I have a strong conviction 
that your true place is not in the British House of Commons, representing an 
Irish constituency, but in another Legislative Chamber representing Canadian 
hopes, aims, and aspirations. Events seem to be crowding on each other very 
fast here, and from present appearances no one can predict what a few months 
may bring forth.® 


Several of Blake’s correspondents commented most unfavourably 
on the existing political situation in Canada, but expressed the hope 
that before too long there would be a change for the better, and that 
he would then return to his rightful place in the public life of his 
country. In one letter he was told of the hopes of some Liberals 
that this time would come “not later than the next general election,” 
when he would be able to leave his new career, however splendid 
it might be, to renovate the political condition of Canada. This 
writer went on to say that there were many who would welcome 
Blake back as leader. “I shall,” he declared, “be proud to follow you 
in the future as in the past.”® Another letter, expressing somewhat 
similar views, read in part: 

Politics in Canada have so sadly degenerated that your aversion to mingling 
in public life is being better understood. There is no hope of improvement for 
three years at least—at the end of that time if you feel inclined to withdraw 


from imperial politics, you will be welcomed back to Canada and can take 
the first place here.1° 


While many Canadians expressed the hope that Blake’s absence 
would be brief, only a few advised him definitely not to enter 
imperial politics. One of these wrote: “I submit Canada has first 
claims upon you and she is in more need of your services than 
Ireland.” Oliver Mowat, Blake’s successor in the premiership of 
Ontario, was uncertain what his friend’s course should be: 


On the one hand, I have no doubt that you would be of good service to 
Ireland and the Empire if you should accept the invitation. On the other hand, 
in case of your accepting, I feel the greatest possible anxiety about our Univer- 
sity, and the loss which its affairs would sustain.12 That, for the moment, 
presses on my mind more than anything else; but I also share the desire of a 


7Ibid., F. M. Field to Blake, June 15, 1892. 

8[bid., William Houston to Blake, June 25, 1892. 

*Ibid., James H. Coyne to Blake, June 20, 1892. 

10] bid., R. W. Scott to Blake, June 25, 1892. 

11[bid., William Norris to Blake, June 15, 1892. 

12Blake was, from 1876 to 1900, chancellor of the University of Toronto. 
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multitude of our fellow-Canadians to see you back in Canadian political life, 
believing with them that your return is most desirable in the interests of the 
Dominion, and not doubting that the way will in due time be open for your 
return if you consent.?8 

But however much they might desire Blake's immediate or 
eventual return to Canadian politics, his friends and admirers were 
convinced that, if he accepted the Irish offer, his career in the 
British Parliament, whether long or short, would be outstanding. 
Some predicted that Parnellites and anti-Parnellites would be re- 
united under his leadership, while others, apparently ignorant of 
the role of an Irish Nationalist in British politics, supposed that he 
would enter Gladstone’s cabinet if the Liberals were victorious in 
the forthcoming general election. Many believed that he would 
find much greater scope for his talents in the imperial House of 
Commons and that he would be able to do important work not only 
for Ireland, but also for Canada and the empire as a whole. It was 
indeed rather generally felt that, in addition to being an Irish 
Nationalist, he would act as a sort of representative of Canada in 
the British House. This idea was best expressed by an Englishman 
who wrote to Blake: “Your ability, judgment and experience will go 
to enrich the next Imperial parliament where you will be a repre- 
sentative both of Ireland and of Canada.”"* That many Canadians 
held the same view can be seen by their remarks to Blake, of which 
the following is a typical example: 

I sincerely hope that you can see your way to accept a place in the British 


Parliament. In it you can be of great service to our native land as well as the 
land of your ancestors. 


I feel sure that at your very entrance upon public life there you will take a 
prominent part in the affairs of the empire. Your services in the English House 
would be of immense value to Canada.15 
An Ontario resident expressed the hope that Blake would not forget 
to do Canada a good turn whenever he had the opportunity,"* while 
another went so far as to suggest that “a square Governor General” 
might be among the first benefits which Canada would receive 
from Blake’s entry into imperial politics.’” 

Blake’s connections with Canada during the fifteen years he spent 
in Irish politics were many and important. It is true that he did 
not become a sort of Canadian representative in the British House 
of Commons, for, as an Irish member, his principal interest had to 

\3Blake Papers, Oliver Mowat to Blake, June 18, 1892. 

\4Ibid., W. J. Ashley to Blake, July 9, 1892. 

\5[bid., J]. G. Currie to Blake, June 16, 1892. 


\6Ibid., T. E. Cautthart to Blake, Aug. 12, 1892. 
17Ibid., H. R. Corson to Blake, July 15, 1892. 
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be in matters of direct concern to Ireland rather than in the broader 
questions of imperial policy. But he returned to Canada almost 
every year and sometimes twice a year, partly to promote interest 
in the Irish cause and to raise money for it but also to visit his 
family and friends, since he never really took up permanent resi- 
dence in the United Kingdom. Another tie with Canada was the 
practice he built up in colonial appeals to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Moreover, up to 1900 he retained his con- 
nection with his Canadian law firm, as well as with the University 
of Toronto. But most interesting of all is the fact that, although 
he never returned to Canadian public life, he thought for a time 
of doing so, and that he was offered on several occasions high rank- 
ing positions in the land of his birth. It is chiefly with this aspect 
of his relations with Canada that the remainder of this paper will 
deal. 

Blake’s reception in Britain and Ireland in the summer of 1892 
was indeed cordial. Liberal and Irish Nationalist journals devoted 
considerable space to articles on his career in Canada and the sig- 
nificance of his entry into the British Parliament. He was invited 
to address public meetings in many parts of the United Kingdom 
and his advice was sought not only by his colleagues in the Irish 
party, but also by leading British Liberals, including John Morley 
and James Bryce. But since so many Canadians had imagined that 
he would at once be elected chairman of the Irish party, or ap- 
pointed to Gladstone’s cabinet or at least to his ministry, the Con- 
servative press in Canada began to assert that he had “fallen rather 
flat in Great Britain” and would therefore probably return to 
Canadian politics. This rumour gained especially wide circulation 
towards the end of August, 1892, when Blake returned to Canada 
on a short visit. A leading Conservative journal, in an article en- 
titled “Will Mr. Blake Come Back?” spoke as follows: 


The announcement of Mr. Blake’s return to Canada, and the preparations 
being made in Toronto for giving him a big reception, have caused the revival 
of a rumour which has been quietly floating about for some time past that 
Mr. Blake is to be invited to re-enter Canadian politics and to resume the 
leadership of the Liberal party, Mr. Laurier gracefully retiring before the 
trouble which confronts him in the shape of the Manitoba school question 
next session. . . . There was a very general idea that Mr. Blake would perhaps 
be chosen leader of the Home Rule party, and it was strongly asserted that 
he would certainly be a member of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry, if not of his 
cabinet. Neither of these events has happened. Indeed, Mr. Blake has fallen 
rather flat in Great Britain, and, beyond a small portion of the press, his 
appearance in English, or rather Irish, politics, has attracted little or no 
attention. His friends, however, claim that he has strengthened himself very 
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greatly in Canada by running in the home rule interest in Ireland, and that 
“if he will say the word” he can be found an Ontario constituency and resume 
his old position as leader of the Liberal party at the opening of the next 
session.1§ 


In the same article it was suggested that Blake might, for a short 
time, hold seats in both the British and Canadian parliaments, since 
legally there was nothing to prevent this. But it was added that he 
would be unlikely to continue this practice for long, since both 
parliaments were ‘often in session at the same time. 

Though many of Blake’s friends hoped that he would eventually 
return to Canadian politics, the attitude of Canada’s Liberal press 
to this rumour regarding him was, for the most part, one of annoy- 
ance. It was alleged that the report was unfair to both Laurier and 
Blake, since it implied, without justification, that the Liberal party 
was not content with Laurier’s leadership, and that Blake had not 
been well received in Great Britain and was dissatisfied with Irish 
politics.”® 

There was indeed some truth in the implied assertion that Blake 
was dissatisfied with Irish politics, though his reasons were not 
those inferred by the Conservative press. "He was flattered by his 
reception in Britain and Ireland, but at the same time deeply dis- 
tressed at the dissension existing in Irish ranks. For not only was 
there the open split between Parnellites and anti-Parnellites which 
had resulted from the celebrated divorce case of 1890, but also 
within the anti-Parnellite or majority group there was serious dis- 
cord between the followers of John Dillon and those of T. M. 
Healy.*° This dissension lasted throughout the 1890's, during which 
time Blake, as the friend and confidant of Dillon, often incurred 
the wrath of the passionate and aggressive Healy. 

Yet in spite of the fact that, by August, 1892, Blake was already 
deeply discouraged, it is clear from a letter which he wrote to 
Laurier that he had no intention of withdrawing at that time from 
Irish politics. But neither was he planning a long career in the 
British Parliament, for he was anxious to return to Canada, though 
he did not say to Canadian public life. Writing of the struggle for 

18Gazette, Montreal, Aug. 24, 1892. For this and other press clippings regarding 
the rumour about Blake’s return to Canadian politics, see the Blake Scrap Books in 
the Ontario Archives. 

19See, for instance, a clipping from the Telegraph, Berlin, Ontario, Sept. 2, 1892, 
in the Blake Scrap Books. 

20Though Justin McCarthy, the chairman of the anti-Parnellite party from 1890 
to 1896, did his best—without much success—to restore harmony between these two 


factions, his own sympathies were on the side of the Dillonites. See F. S. L. Lyons, 
The Irish Parliamentary Party, 1890-1910 (London, 1951). 
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Irish home rule in which he was then engaged, he declared, “There 
are many drawbacks, difficulties, and doubts; and there is much to 
dishearten; indeed I fear that I shall be kept a year longer than I 
expected, or say three years, before getting free of my commission 
and returning to home and friends.”** 

The Blake reception in Toronto mentioned in the article, “Will 
Mr. Blake Come Back?” was the cause of considerable controversy. 
When it became known that he was planning to visit Canada, the 
Young Men’s Liberal Club of Toronto cabled him an invitation to 
attend a banquet under its auspices. About the same time, at a 
meeting of Irish-Canadians in Toronto, it was decided to hold a 
reception in his honour. When it was revealed, however, that he 
could not accept both invitations, a dispute arose over which of 
the two functions should take place. In the end he rejected the 
invitation of the Young Liberals, explaining that he had to consider 
exclusively the interests of the Irish cause. He also let it be known 
that during his stay in Canada he would prefer “Home Rule meet- 
ings to personal receptions.”*? His action in this matter was an 
indication that, for the time being at least, his chief concern was 
with Irish rather than Canadian politics. 

The meeting which was held at the Horticultural Pavilion in 
Toronto on September 19, 1892, was both a personal reception to 
Blake and a home rule demonstration. While by far the greater 
part of his address on this occasion dealt with the Irish situation, 
he also referred to his personal position in relation to Canada. 
Alluding to the criticism made in some quarters that, in entering 
Irish politics, he was deserting his own country, he said: 


The objection has been taken to my course that every man owes a first duty 
to his own land and that I should, instead of going to England, have taken 
part in public life in Canada. I wholly agree as to the first duty of every 
citizen of a country to his own land, and I hope that in earlier years and more 
fortunate circumstances I have shown myself not wholly neglectful of that 
duty to my fellow countrymen. In pursuance of that view I have on all former 
occasions always discountenanced and rejected the flattering suggestions which 
have occasionally been made of my removal to what was thought a wider 
sphere. My own country was and is good enough for me—and I clung to her 
service while I could. But circumstances, which it is needless now to detail, 
had divorced me from that service, and after full consideration I had come to 
the conclusion that it must be left to time either to settle or to eliminate the 


*1Public Archives of Canada, Sir Wilfrid Laurier Papers, Blake to Laurier, 
Aug. 31, 1892. 

22Blake Papers, Blake to Frank Yeigh, President, Young Men’s Liberal Club, 
Aug. 29 and Sept. 1, 1892. For press clippings regarding the dispute, see the Blake 
Scrap Books. 
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difference of opinion which subsisted between me and those with whom I had 
acted, and with whom on all other than one question I was still desirous to 
act in Canadian public life.** 


It was shortly after he had reached this conclusion, Blake ex- 
plained to his audience, that the Irish invitation had come. He had 
accepted it because, being unable for the moment to serve the 
land of his birth, he believed that his next duty was to the country 
of his origin and to the empire of which he was a humble citizen.** 
Observing that some people had attributed to him as motives for 
going to Britain “expectations of a lead in the Irish party, of a place 
in Mr. Gladstone’s government, of a judgeship, or of some titular 
honor,” Blake denied that he entertained any such desires. More- 
over, he asserted that “the idea of stepping into the Irish lead over 
the heads of able and devoted men familiar with the ground” was 
too preposterous for serious discussion. The idea of political office 
was, he added, even more absurd, since-Irish Nationalists did not 
accept government appointments. But even if such high positions 
had been attainable, he would have refused them, for he did not 
plan to remain permanently away from Canada. Blake made this 
clear to his audience in the following words: “. . . and had all 
these things been otherwise with me, my ties to home and country 
were too numerous and too strong for me to dream of severance. 
I have enlisted, indeed, for a campaign, but its most joyful day for 
me will be that which releases me to return to my own fireside.” 

In his speech at the Pavilion, Blake had expressed the hope that 
time would either settle or eliminate the difference of opinion exist- 
ing between himself and his former colleagues in Canada on the 
reciprocity question. His wish was fulfilled when in June, 1893, a 
national Liberal convention meeting in Ottawa adopted a tariff 
plank which he could support. The trade policy enunciated at this 
convention stressed tariff for revenue rather than for protection, 
and the promotion of freer trade with the whole world, though 
more especially with Britain and the United States. While in this 
connection the benefits of some sort of reciprocity with the United 
States were vaguely mentioned, it was quite clear that the Liberal 
party was dropping unrestricted reciprocity in its fullest sense. 

It happened that in the same month as the Liberal convention 
assembled in Ottawa the Wes Durham Reform Association, at its 

23Blake’s speech at the Pavilion is published in a pamphlet entitled “The Blake 
Demonstration, Pavilion, September 19, 1892.” For a copy of the pamphlet, together 
with press reports of the meeting, see the Blake Scrap Books. 

24Since Blake believed that the settlement of the Irish question was a matter of 


vital concern to the empire, he felt that, as an Irish Nationalist representative, he 
was serving both Ireland and the empire as a whole. 
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first meeting since Blake’s entry into Irish politics, passed a resolu- 
tion recognizing in a formal way “the readiness with which Can- 
ada’s gifted son” had given “his peerless abilities” to aid the Irish 
cause.” In replying to the letter transmitting this resolution, Blake, 
after expressing his gratitude for it, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of stating his agreement with the tariff plank 
adopted by the Liberal convention. He wrote: “May I be permitted 
to say how glad I am to think that the Reciprocity resolution of the 
late Reform Convention has ended that difference which led to 
the severance of my connexion with the Riding; and that, though 
no longer to be associated with them as their representative, I am 
no longer to be divided from them in opinion.”** 

But despite the fact that the difference of opinion between Blake 
and the Liberal party was now at an end, he did not feel free to 
return to Canadian politics at so critical a moment in the history 
of the Irish Nationalist movement. For, at this time, Gladstone’s 
second home rule bill was before the Commons, and although it 
passed through all its stages there, it was rejected in September, 
1893, by a large majority in the House of Lords. In the years follow- 
ing the defeat of this bill the Irish Nationalist party passed through 
one of its most difficult and discouraging periods, marked by grow- 
ing dissension within its own ranks and by the fear that lack of 
funds would lead to a complete collapse of the movement. Blake 
frequently became deeply distressed at this discouraging situation, 
but whenever he spoke of resignation his colleagues begged him to 
remain, asserting that his withdrawal from Irish politics would 
prove most harmful to the home rule cause. Each time, not wishing 
to desert them, he agreed to stay, but by 1896 the situation had 
become so desperate that he questioned whether his services could 
be of further use to Ireland. Naturally, therefore, he began to 
weigh more thoughtfully the possibility of returning to Canada.” 

In considering Blake's relations with Canada during the years 
1896-7, it should be recalled, first of all, that in June, 1896, a 
general election in this country had at last resulted in the defeat 
of the Conservative régime. Thus, after eighteen years in opposition, 

25For the text of the resolution, see Blake Papers, A. Younie, Secretary, West 
Durham Reform Association, to Blake, June 15, 1893. 

26[bid., Blake to Younie, July 17, 1893. 

27One interesting aspect of Blake’s relations with Canada during the early years 
of his Irish career was his association with the Manitoba school question. When, in 
1894, the Roman Catholics of Manitoba appealed successfully to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council against the judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
it was Blake who acted as their chief counsel. Nevertheless, he sanctioned the 


Laurier-Greenway settlement of 1896. For his own explanation of his stand, see 
J. S. Willison, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party (London, 1903), II, 263. 
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the Liberals returned to power, and Wilfrid Laurier became prime 
minister of Canada. It was not surprising that this event soon gave 
rise to speculation as to whether Blake might return to Canada, 
either to become a member of the cabinet or to accept some other 
prominent position to which the new Government had the power 
to appoint him. 

Not long after the Liberal victory a rumour arose concerning a 
post for Blake, acceptance of which would not actually have in- 
volved his return to Canada. In August, 1896, it was stated in the 
press that the new Canadian Prime Minister, having the right to 
nominate one judge to be added to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, had offered the post to Blake in recognition of his 
long service to the Canadian Liberal party. The Toronto Globe, 
commenting upon the reported offer, remarked that his ability, 
knowledge, and standing woud have made the appointment a good 
one, but added that he had turned it down and was continuing to 
devote himself to the Irish cause.** It does not appear, however, 
that there was any foundation for the rumour that he had, at this 
time, been offered the post, for in a letter to John Dillon, who had 
lately succeeded Justin McCarthy as chairman of the anti-Parnel- 
lites, Blake remarked jokingly that the cable reports had made him 
a judge on the Privy Council.” 

Towards the end of 1896, the split in the Irish party became 
even more pronounced than formerly. As a result of this, Blake grew 
especially downhearted about the prospects of the Irish cause and 
his own relationship to it. Hence, when certain opportunities for 
service to Canada presented themselves, he felt that he must con- 
sider seriously the advisability of accepting them. 

The rumour that Blake had been offered a judgeship on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council appears to have been 
premature rather than false, for, in a letter written to Dillon on 
December 8, 1896, Blake referred to certain offers, apparently 
including the judgeship in question, which had been made to him 
by Laurier. It appears that Laurier made a number of offers, in the 
hope that Blake would choose at least one of them, but unfortu- 
nately Laurier’s letter submitting the proposals has not come to 
light. What it contained can thus only be conjectured from Blake’s 
correspondence with Dillon. 

With his letter of December 8 to Dillon, Blake enclosed Laurier’s 

28Globe, Toronto, Aug. 23, 1896. 


29John Dillon Papers, Blake to Dillon, Aug. 21, 1896. Dillon’s private papers are 


in the custody of his son, Professor Myles Dillon, of the Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies. 
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letter, remarking that the matters discussed in it had previously 
been presented to him informally.*° But now that the offers were 
given definite formulation, he felt that it was necessary to consider 
them carefully. He told Dillon that the only position which really 
attracted him was the judgeship on the Judicial Committee, but that 
he had thought when he joined the Irish party that he was giving 
up that aspiration. As to the other offers, he felt that he must think 
of his future a little, since the Irish situation now appeared to him 
hopeless, and in view of the increasing strength of the Healyites 
in his own constituency, South Longford, he did not believe that 
he would seek nomination there in another general election. 

Blake then told of the work he would probably do if he returned 
to Canada: “It is not at all likely that I would take a judgeship for 
keeps;** I would either (so far as I can fathom my mind just now) 
take up the threads of certain openings in Toronto which remain 
available, or go back to the Canadian Parliament as an independent 
Liberal,** but I might probably try the Bench.” 

Finally, he reiterated that, in view of existing circumstances, it 
would not be reasonable for him to refuse to consider prospects in 
Canada unless he could see his way with certainty to the oppor- 
tunity of continuing in public life in Ireland. But he was “puzzled 
and worried” about the best course to take and therefore wished to 
have Dillon’s advice.** 

In his reply, Dillon expressed sympathy with Blake’s position, 
but added that the latter's retirement from Irish politics during 
the coming session would destroy whatever chance remained of 
adequately reconstructing the Nationalist party. He therefore urged 
him to postpone his decision until the close of the parliamentary 
session.** In view of Dillon’s attitude, Blake agreed to remain in 
Irish politics for the time being, although it meant declining an 
office which was to become vacant in Toronto in April, 1897.*° 

Blake then did not entirely give up the idea of returning to the 
service of Canada. Nevertheless, when, in September, 1897, he was 
offered the chief justiceship of the Canadian Supreme Court, he re- 


30Probably during Blake’s visit to Canada in September-October, 1896. 

81Here he is referring to a judgeship not on the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, but in the Supreme Court of Canada, probably, indeed, to the chief 
justiceship, which he was certainly offered about this time. 

821t will be seen presently that, by an independent Liberal, he meant a private 
member of the Liberal party. 

88Dillon Papers, Blake to Dillon, Dec. 8, 1896. There is a rough draft of this letter 
in the Blake Papers. 

34Blake Papers, Dillon to Blake, Dec. 20, 1896. 

35Dillon Papers, Blake to Dillon, Dec. 21, 1896. 
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jected it. It seems that he had refused the position several times 
before, for in a letter to Dillon he announced: “I have just written—I 
hope for the last time—declining once again the proposal of the 
Chief Justiceship of Canada.”** 

From some of Blake's activities during a visit to Canada in the 
autumn of 1897, it is, however, clear that he was anxious to show 
his interest in returning to Canadian politics. On previous trips to 
this country since the opening of his Irish career, he had taken 
practically no part in public gatherings except those directly con- 
nected with the furtherance of the cause of Irish home rule. But 
in 1897 he participated in a number of purely Canadian functions 
and expressed his views on current Canadian questions, including 
the policy of the Liberal Government then in power at Ottawa. 

On October 5, Blake attended a reception at Massey Hall, Toronto, 
in honour of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Two days later, as chancellor of 
the University of Toronto, he conferred on Sir Wilfrid the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. On December 8, he attended a dinner at 
the National Club in Toronto in honour of the Governor-General, 
Lord Aberdeen, and replied to the toast, “Canada and the Empire.” 
His interest in Canadian politics was evidenced in the addresses he 
delivered on these three occasions, but it was at Strathroy, Ontario, 
on November 24, that he made his most significant speech, explain- 
ing his own relationship to the Liberal party and expressing his 
desire to return to Canadian politics.** Some attention should be 
given here to this important address. 

Blake began by speaking of the years which he had spent in the 
federal Parliament and the Ontario legislature. He said: 

For four and twenty years, in two legislatures, during thirty sessions of 
parliament, it was my fortune to take a part—too large a part—a part far beyond 
my desire or deserts—in the public life of Canada; the last two or three of 
that four and twenty years were to me the pleasantest of all; for with health 
which had been impaired by former labors restored, and free from the cares 
of a leadership to which I had never aspired, and which I never learned to 
like, I found myself at last allowed to take the only part for which I cared, 
to take a part as an independent Liberal in the discussion of public affairs, and 
in the advancement of true Liberal principles. I own, I confidently expected 
that it would have been my happiness to continue in that special service to 
the end; but far different has been the issue. It is now more than seven years 


since I have addressed my fellow countrymen upon Canadian politics, since 
I last occupied a seat in the Canadian Parliament. Some have blamed me for 


36Blake Papers, Blake to Dillon, Sept. 27, 1897. Blake had, of course, been offered 
the chief justiceship years before he entered Irish politics, but the wording of his 
letter suggests more recent offers. 

37Press reports of all these gatherings are to be found in the Blake Scrap Books. 
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this abstention, and have declared that I was neglecting my duty to my own 
country; and I may perhaps be allowed on this occasion, the first, as I say, 
for some years on which I have discussed Canadian politics, briefly to recall 
to you the facts which are my vindication. 


He then proceeded to describe the situation which had led to his 
break with the Liberal party in 1891: 


In 1891, the Liberal party went to the country on the policy of unrestricted 
reciprocity with the United States, on continental free trade. I had fully 
recognized the enormous material advantage of the greatest practicable free 
trade with all countries and more particularly with the great country that is 
coterminous with ours. Yet I was convinced that the scheme proposed, which 
confessedly involved great and general discrimination against Great Britain, 
was not merely irreconcilable with our revenue requirements unduly swollen 
as they were, but also included of necessity the assimilation of our tariff with 
that of the neighboring republic, and the practical control of that tariff at 
Washington. I was satisfied that its adoption would create a very bad feeling 
in Britain, that it would tend to severance with that country, and to political 
union with the United States; and my belief was that my fellow countrymen 
did not apprehend these results and were not prepared to adopt these con- 
clusions. Leading friends of mine differed wholly from these views. The 
general election was precipitated in advance of the usual period; and I found 
myself in a most painful dilemma. While it was impossible for me to stand 
for Parliament, without stating frankly to my constituents, as I had always 
done, the views I held upon public questions, it was equally impossible for 
me in the very crisis of a general election to state those opinions without 
doing serious damage to the interests of friends with whom I had long served 
and whom I deeply loved. I decided that on the whole my best course was 
one of silence for the time, which involved the abandonment of the dearest 
object of my life, my seat in Parliament. But I also decided that so soon as 
the exigency allowed, my constituents and fellow countrymen should know 
frankly and fully the reasons for my course. Accordingly I declined nomina- 
tion for West Durham, and soon after made public a letter to my constituents, 
written some time before the election, and known, for it had a tolerably wide 
circulation, as the West Durham Letter. There I fully explained the circum- 
stances of my retirement and my opinions upon the questions at issue. 


Next, Blake noted that the Liberal party eventually changed its 
attitude to the policy of unrestricted reciprocity, but, before this 
occurred, an opportunity had arisen for him to be of service else- 
where. He explained the situation in the following words: 


In the meantime, I had been honored by an invitation to accept a seat in 
the Imperial Parliament, at a very critical period in the history of a great 
question of imperial policy . . . that of Home Rule for Ireland, and I had to 
consider whether, since I was detached from the possibility of service here, 
I should refuse to serve the cause of a country, not indeed of my birth, but 
of my origin, by furthering the claim for self-government, which I had long 
advocated in this country, and which I deeply felt was not only most just to 
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Ireland, but also most important to Great Britain, most beneficial to Canada 
and most calculated to set upon a solid foundation the structure of the whole 
empire. I knew, to some extent, what acceptance involved, but I did not 
hesitate for twenty minutes, because I was convinced that, disabled for the 
time at any rate, for service here, it was my duty not to decline a proposal, 
honorable in itself, absolutely unsought and unexpected by me, and which 
seemed to open another door for public service elsewhere. And since that time, 
through good and evil fortune, in rough and still rougher waters, I have been 
doing what I could to aid and prosper that cause. A year later, in 1893, the 
Canadian Liberal party held a great convention for the purpose of laying 
down a-fresh policy on the trade question, and to which it was my satisfaction 
to give adhesion, for it was that which I had always maintained myself. 


While, however, the difference of opinion between Blake and the 
Liberal party had been removed by the convention of 1893, it had 
not since then been possible for him to leave Irish and return to 
Canadian politics. He described his personal position thus: 


But, though the difference which had caused my severance from Canadian 
public life had thus ended, yet, as I have said, new conditions had been 
meantime created for myself, and anxious as I have been to return to my own 
people, there has never since that day been a time at which, in the opinion 
of my confidential friends in the Imperial Parliament, it was possible for me to 
resign my seat without detriment to the cause in which I had enlisted; and 
so it happens that I remain. For the occasion of return I have looked and 
longed without ceasing, and still I look and long, earnestly desiring that the 
path of duty may some day approximate closer to the path of comfort and of 
pleasure, and may lead me back to the land of my birth, where my children, 
my grandchildren, and my lifelong friends abide, and may so afford me, during 
the short interval which remains to me, the greatest solace and purest gratifica- 
tion which an old man can hope to have. 


The remainder of Blake’s Strathroy speech was devoted to a con- 
sideration of various aspects of the trade question. Space cannot be 
taken here to deal at length with this portion of his address, but 
his general views on current Liberal trade policy can be ascertained 
from the following passage: 


Nor have I ever doubted for an instant that the great mass of my Canadian 
fellow countrymen, whom I have loved and served so long, would love or 
trust me less because it has happened to me to take a course, in respect of 
which I have never had occasion to retract a single step, and on which I am 
now able confidently to appeal to time and events as my adequate and ample 
vindication. For what do I now find in vogue in this country? I have returned 
this year to see in vogue a policy not of unrestricted reciprocity with the 
States, not of continental free trade, with attendant general discrimination 
against Britain, but a policy of one general tariff for all the countries of the 
world, with special provision for the allowance of substantial reductions in 
favor of all such countries as may make tariffs equally favorable to Canada 
as our reduced tariff would be to themselves; and this with the special and 
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avowed intention of producing at the earliest possible moment a favorable 
result to Britain, though in form and substance, the offer is open to all the 
countries of the world. I need not emphasize the contrast between 1891 and 
1897, and so I close, unless my brief statement be challenged, the story of 
this page of my public life, submitting it to the kind and just judgment of my 
fellow countrymen.*8 


In making this speech, Blake was obviously paving the way for 
a return to Canadian public life if the situation in Ireland rendered 
such a step possible or advisable. At the same time, he explained 
the role which he hoped to play if he returned to Canadian politics. 
It is clear that by an independent Liberal he meant not what would 
be understood by the term today, but a private member of the 
Liberal party. Although he apparently had no desire to hold a 
cabinet post, he did wish to be a regular member of the Liberal 
party, for it was only when it had ceased to advocate a policy which 
he could not support that he thought of returning to the Canadian 
House of Commons. 

In an address delivered at the annual dinner of the University 
of Toronto medical faculty on December 9, Blake spoke again of his 
plans for the future. He mentioned that he would never again lead 
a party or accept office in a government, but the Toronto Globe, in 
reporting his speech, misinterpreted what he had said. In an article 
headed “Mr. Blake’s Intentions. Will Not Return to Canadian 
Public Life. A Definite Statement,” it said, “Hon. Edward Blake, 
speaking last night at the University of Toronto medical dinner, 
announced that he would never return to Canadian public life.”* 
Naturally, Blake, who was attempting to pave the way for a return 
to Canadian politics, was much disturbed by this inaccurate report, 
and the speed with which he sought to correct it showed that he 
was anxious to prevent its gaining wide circulation. On the very 
day the report appeared, he wrote to J. S. Willison, editor of the 
Globe, saying that he had made no such announcement as that 
contained in the newspaper. He told Willison that it was the leader- 
ship of a party or office in a government which he wished to avoid, 
but that he had, in a recent address, spoken in the most distinct 
terms of his desire to serve as an independent Liberal in the Parlia- 
ment of Canada.*° To this letter, Willison replied that he had 


38The foregoing excerpts from Blake’s Strathroy speech are taken from the 
Advertiser, London, Ontario, Nov. 26, 1897. For the Advertiser’s account, which 
Blake regarded as the most accurate one published, see the Blake Scrap Books. 

39Globe, Toronto, Dec. 10, 1897. See Blake Scrap Books. 

40Blake Papers, Blake to Willison, Dec. 10, 1897. The original is among the Sir 
John S. Willison Papers in the Public Archives of Canada. 
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heard Blake’s speech at the university dinner and that, as soon as 
he saw the paper, he realized that Blake’s statement as to his con- 
nection with Canadian public life had been “bungled.”** Conse- 
quently, a correction appeared in the next issue of the Globe.” 

But in spite of Blake’s evident desire to return to Canadian 
politics, he never did so, partly, no doubt, because in the years 
following 1897 the situation in Ireland gradually improved. Between 
1898 and 1900 there were repeated attempts to reunite the various 
factions in Irish politics, and early in the latter year a united Irish 
party was finally formed under the chairmanship of the Parnellite 
leader, John Redmond. 

It would, in fact, have been difficult for Blake to return to Cana- 
dian politics at any time between 1899 and 1902, for, in supporting 
the Irish party’s stand in opposition to the Boer War, he made 
himself decidedly unpopular among English-speaking Canadians. 
One instance of their attitude towards his stand can be seen in 
their reaction to an incident which occurred in February, 1900. On 
the seventh of that month, John Redmond, speaking in the British 
House of Commons, proposed an amendment to the address in reply 
to the speech from the throne, stating that the time had come for 
the South African War to be brought to a close on the basis of 
recognizing the independence of the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State.** Although Blake did not take part in the debate on this 
amendment, he joined the Irish Nationalist members in voting for 
it. As soon as news of his action reached Canada there was a storm 
of protest. Conservative and independent journals took advantage 
of the opportunity to criticize him, saying that he had never done 
anything which met with such general condemnation in Canada 
as in voting for the Redmond resolution, and that his loyalty to his 
home rule colleagues surely had not placed him under any obliga- 
tion to vote as he had done.** But many Canadian Liberals were 
also displeased at Blake’s action, and some of them wrote letters 
rebuking him. One correspondent, who described himself as “an 
Irish Canadian and a Canadian Liberal” told him that his course 
as a Canadian Irishman had alienated thousands of his friends in 
Canada,** while another remarked that it was with “heartfelt pity” 

41For Willison’s letter to Blake, dated Dec. 10, 1897, see the Blake Scrap Books. 

42Globe, Toronto, Dec. 11, 1897. See Blake Scrap Books. 

43For the text of the amendment, see Hansard, 4th Series, LXXVIII, 843. 

44News, Toronto, Feb. 9, 1900. See also ibid., Feb. 12, 1900, and Mail and Empire, 


Toronto, Feb. 12, 1900. 
45Blake Papers, Joseph Connors to Blake, Feb. 10, 1900. 
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that the loyalists of Canada had read of Blake’s support of Red- 


mond’s “infamous resolution.”*® 

From the remarks of some Canadians it might be inferred that 
they believed Blake had voted for the Redmond amendment merely 
because his Irish colleagues had done so. In view of this attitude, 
it is important to understand his personal opinion regarding the 
war and the stand of the Irish party upon it. He expressed his 
views very plainly in a letter to a friend in New Zealand: 


I was always conscious, as, I believe, indeed, were most Irishmen, of the 
injury (more or less temporary, I hope,) to the cause of Home Rule which 
would be done by an Irish Nationalist opposition to the war. Nevertheless, I 
personally believed (as I apprehend did almost all Irish Nationalists, and, as 
I know, a very large number of Irish Conservatives) that the war was both 
unjust and in the highest degree impolitic. Accordingly I felt no difficulty in 
agreeing in the general judgment of the Nationalist Party. At the same time, 
my own opinion on which I acted, and as far as I could, insisted, was that our 
views should be expressed wihout extravagance of language, and in terms 
which, though unmistakable, should not needlessly add to the disfavor in 
which their expression would plunge the Nationalist Cause.‘7 


From about 1903 to the close of his Irish career in 1907, Blake’s 
health, which had never been good, grew steadily worse, and, as a 
result of this, he was forced to curtail both his political and his 
legal activities. But while during his early years in the British House 
of Commons he had been anxious to withdraw as soon as possible 
to resume his political career in Canada, he now seemed eager to 
remain in Irish politics as long as his failing strength would permit. 
Undoubtedly he realized that, in view of his ill-health, it was now 
too late to return to the Canadian House of Commons. 

Despite the state of his health, in 1903 Blake undertook a task 
of considerable importance to Canada. The dispute that had arisen 
between this country and the United States over the boundary of 
Alaska was to be referred to a tribunal of “six impartial jurists of 
repute.” At the request of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Blake agreed in 
March, 1903, to act in the case as counsel for Canada,** and in the 
months which followed he devoted much of his time and energy 
to the difficult task of preparing the Canadian case. Unfortunately, 

46] bid., R. E. A. Land to Blake, Feb. 11, 1900. 

47Ibid., Blake to Hon. Morgan Grace, Sept. 27, 1900. 

48See Laurier Papers, Blake to Laurier, March 6, 1903. The text of Laurier’s letter 
to Blake, dated Feb. 5, 1903, requesting him to act as counsel, is included in this 
letter. There is much correspondence between Blake and Laurier and between 


Blake’s second son, Edward Francis, and Laurier, regarding the Alaska case, among 
the Laurier Papers. 
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however, the strain of this additional work led to a complete break- 
down in his health, and at the end of July, much against his will, 
he was forced to give up his association with the case. On medical 


advice he left England in August to spend the remainder of the 
year in Switzerland and Italy. 


Blake’s health was only partially restored by his enforced rest on 
the continent. He was “laid up off and on” during the parliamentary 
session of 1904,*® and he came to the conclusion that, if he were to 
remain in Irish politics, he would have to give up the greater part 
of his Privy Council work. Accordingly, he arranged to bring to a 
close by the summer of 1905 his general practice, though he in- 
tended to continue the special work of two or three clients, such as 
the Canadian government, involving constitutional and other im- 
portant questions. But even this plan proved too ambitious for him 
to carry out, and in March, 1905, he was forced to return all his 
Privy Council briefs.*° 

By now it was becoming painfully clear to him that, unless there 
was a marked improvement in his health, his political career could 
not last much longer. He therefore began to contemplate the 
possibilty of useful though less strenuous service in another field 
when retirement from political life could no longer be postponed. 
In consequence, when towards the end of August, 1905, there ap- 
peared in a British newspaper an article regarding colonial appoint- 
ments to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in which his 
own name was suggested," Blake, who was then in Canada, decided 
to write to Laurier on the subject. 

After describing in some detail the curtailment of his political 
and legal activities, Blake told Laurier that he nevertheless hoped 
he could still look forward to a few years of useful service. But he 
added: “My impression is that I shall find myself obliged very soon 
—far sooner than I wished or expected—to give up Parliament, 
though, of course, I shall try to hold on as long as possible.” He 
then expressed a desire to give the last of his life to his own country, 
for which he had laboured when he could “in days gone by.” What 

49See Dillon Papers, Redmond to Dillon, May 17, 1904. 

50See ibid., Blake to Dillon, March 28, 1905, and Blake Papers, Blake to Laurier, 
Aug. 30, 1905. Blake’s action in March, 1905, did not, however, mark the close of 


his practice. At the end of 1906, “increasing financial obligations and diminished 


means” led him to accept a few briefs in the Privy Council. See Blake Papers, Blake 
to Redmond, Dec. 24, 1906. 


514 cable report of the article in the London Morning Post appeared in the 
Globe, Toronto, Aug. 22, 1905. 


52Blake Papers, Blake to Laurier, Aug. 30, 1905. 
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he wanted was not, however, “a post of great emolument and high 
dignity,” such as had been contemplated some years previously,” 
but rather an “appointment to the (Privy) Council, with a view 
to being summoned to assist in the Judicial Committee.” He ex- 
plained the matter further in the following words: “I have not the 
least wish or claim to interfere with the legitimate aspirations of 
others who have been bearing the burden and heat of the day in 
Canada. But it does not seem to me that a mere summons to the 
Privy Council with a view to judicial work, without indemnity of 
any kind, could interfere with any other plan or person.” 

Upon hearing that Laurier had gone to the Northwest, Blake 
decided to await his return before mailing this letter. A further 
delay was caused by the death, in September, of Blake’s second son, 
Edward Francis; and it was not until November that the letter was 
finally sent to Laurier. With it went an explanatory note at the 
close of which Blake remarked: “Perhaps, indeed, my own welfare 
would be promoted by absolute retirement from public duty; but 
you know I have always thought it would be better to wear out 
than to rust out.”™4 

Laurier replied to these communications by offering Blake a 
different position. Explaining that the Supreme Court of Canada 
did not command the respect and confidence which it should, he 
declared: “The feeling is universal that nothing would so strengthen 
the Court as your acceptance of its presidency as Chief Justice.” He 
added, however, that if Blake thought the duties of the Supreme 
Court would be too onerous, the Canadian Government would be 
glad to secure his services on the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and would at once make application to the imperial 
authorities. 

After thanking Laurier for the foregoing offers, Blake again ex- 
plained that he did not plan to withdraw at once from Irish politics: 


As to either the Supreme Court or the Judicial Committee, you will not 
have overlooked the fact that I intend, for the present, to continue my 
Parliamentary service, not severing my relation with the Irish Cause unless, 
as I fear is but too probable, I find next Session that my impaired health 
prevents my discharge of the arduous work of an Irish Member. 

Therefore, though an early termination of my political career is but too 
likely, immediate change would be impossible. 


53Here he was undoubtedly referring to the judgeship on the Judicial Committee 
which he had been offered in 1896. 

54Blake Papers, Blake to Laurier, Nov. 9, 1905. 

55] bid., Laurier to Blake, Nov. 11, 1905. 
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This, per se, probably disposes of the question of the Chief Justiceship of 
the Supreme Court . . . since you contemplate early action in this regard. 


Blake went on to say that although the position of chief justice had 
many attractions for him, he feared that his long absence from 
Canada and his comparative unfamiliarity with the general course 
of local legislation and judicial decision on numerous questions 
which came before the court rendered him unfit for the position. 
Moreover, he was convinced that the work would be too arduous 
for him. 

Regarding the Judicial Committee, he suggested that, for the 
present, it would be better not to mention any names, but rather 
to obtain on general principles the assent of the imperial authorities 
to the advisability of strengthening the Judicial Committee as far 
as Canada was concerned.*™® 

But, as it turned out, Blake was unable, on his retirement from 
Parliament, to undertake duties of any other kind. Indeed, he re- 
mained in Irish politics until, in May, 1907, he was stricken with 
a serious illness which produced paralysis of the left arm and leg, 
thus making complete retirement absolutely imperative. Though 
he seteined ¢ an interest in both Irish and Canadian politics until his 
death in 1912,°" he was never again able to take part in public life. 
Thus, his frequently expressed desire, during the years he spent in 
Irish politics, to return eventually to the service of Canada, was 
not fulfilled. In the closing years ‘of his life, he could only console 
himself with the reflection that he had not, at ae rate, deserted 
the Irish cause, having erred “not by quitting too soon, but by 
struggling too long.”®* 

56Tbid., Blake to Laurier, Nov. 20, 1905. 


57He expressed his approval of Laurier’s restricted reciprocity campaign of 1911. 


See O. D. Skelton, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (New York, 1922), II, 
382-3. 


58This expression was used by Blake, at the time of his retirement, in a letter to 
Redmond. See Blake Papers, Blake to Redmond, July 15, 1907. 





THE MID-NINETEENTH-CENTURY TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT IN NEW BRUNSWICK AND MAINE 


J. K. CoapMAn 


OWHERE did the attempt to introduce temperance into 

North America during the mid-nineteenth century produce 

a sharper conflict than in Maine and New Brunswick.’ In 
the late forties and early fifties this region became a focal point of 
a crusade against “strong drink,” which, having begun as a religious 
movement of moral reform, became a powerful political force 
seeking to impose its will on the community. New Brunswick had 
a provincial temperance society in 1830,? two years before the 
founding of a state temperance society in Maine, but it was from 
Maine that provincial advocates of enforced abstinence drew much 
of their inspiration and encouragement, as the following pages will 
show. 

Before the late eighteen-twenties there were few in Maine or 
New Brunswick who were aware of any moral and social implica- 
tions in heavy drinking. In older New England a reaction to in- 
temperance had begun about the turn of the century, but for a 
generation it was a spasmodic and unorganized movement among 
clergymen who found it difficult to save souls whose mortal shells 
were immersed in alcohol. It found formal expression in the Ameri- 
can Temperance Society, founded in Boston in 1826. As laymen 
became interested in temperance, the movement grew more secular 
in outlook, and excessive drinking began to be considered in the 
light of its effects upon society.* These developments, as well as 
the differences which arose within the movement between “tem- 
perance” men and “total abstainers,” and between “moral suasion- 
ists” and those who desired restrictive legislation, were reflected 
during the growth of organized temperance agitation in New 
Brunswick and Maine. 

Here, as elsewhere in North America, heavy drinking had long 
been accepted as an integral feature of everyday life. There were 
several factors which tended to reinforce the hard-drinking habits 

1The writer wishes to acknowledge the usefulness of Miss Ruth Nicholson’s re- 
search in this field. See her unpublished M.A. thesis, “Maine-New Brunswick Rela- 
tions 1837-1849,” University of New Brunswick, 1953. 

2James Hannay, History of New Brunswick (Saint John, 1909), I, 447. 


8The development of the temperance movement in the United States before 1851 


has been fully described by J. A. Krout, The Origins of Prohibition (New York, 
1925). 
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of the people. Maine and New Brunswick were frontier areas whose 
basic industry was lumbering,‘ an expanding industry and one 
which was notorious for its reliance upon rum. Moreover rum was 
a vital commodity in the trade of the region with the West Indies 
and was received in exchange for lumber and fish. Import duties on 
alcoholic beverages provided a significant part, indeed for many 
years a major part, of government revenues. Of great importance 
in New Brunswick was the revenue derived from customs duties 
which, at least until 1837, provided all but a fraction of the funds 
at the disposal of the Assembly. There can be small wonder, then, 
that there was little inclination on the part of business and com- 
mercial interests to deplore the existence of a trade so basic to 
their prosperity, or on the part of assemblymen to interfere with 
the source of provincial solvency or with their own independence 
of the authority of the Crown. 

Alcohol, in one form or another, occupied an important place in 
the community.® “Spirits, especially rum, was very cheap, and the 
duty being only thirty cents a gallon, everyone could afford to 
drink it.”’ A rum ration was part of the wages paid to workers, for 
an employer who did not provide rum found it hard to obtain 


4After 1820 greater attention was paid to agriculture but that industry had never 
been separable from lumbering and even today many small farmers in the less fertile 
areas combine both occupations. 

5In 1824 customs duties levied by the New Brunswick legislature provided 
£30,632 out of a total revenue of £44,670. The greater part was derived from 
spirits, and rum alone produced £17,000 (see P.R.O., C.O. 193/7). In 1831, duties 
on rum produced £12,000 out of a total provincial revenue of £32,939 (see P.R.O., 
C.O. 193/14). Even in 1841, a year of large-scale illicit imports of spirits because 
of high duties (see Journal, House of Assembly of New Brunswick, 1841, 56, 
152), £20,000 was collected on spirits from duties levied under provincial Acts 
alone and several thousand pounds under authority of Acts of Parliament (see P.R.O., 
C.O. 193/24). 

®6The amount of rum and other spirits consumed in New Brunswick during the 
early days of the temperance movement may be roughly estimated through calcula- 
tions based on the population of the province and the net imports of spirits into the 
colony. For example, in 1833, with a population of 100,000 (P.R.O., C.O. 193/13), 
271,000 gallons of rum and 42,000 gallons of other spirits were legally available for 
consumption (figures given to the nearest thousand gallons), thus providing for a 
per capita consumption, respectively, of 2.7 and .42 gallons for the year. Similar 
annual figures for the late twenties and early thirties may be calculated, the volume 
of spirits imported and exported being secured from the appropriate New Brunswick 
“Blue Books,” P.R.O., C.O. 193/12, 13, 14, 15, 16. These figures would indicate that 
if all the adult males drank, say one in seven in those days of large families, then 
their average annual consumption of legally imported spirits during the period would 
be about seventeen gallons, mostly of undiluted rum. 

"James Hannay, Life and Times of Sir Leonard Tilley (Saint John, 1897), 214. 
The duty in 1831 was one shilling per gallon under provincial Act and six pence 
under Act of Parliament (P.R.O., C.O. 193/14). 
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labourers. At eleven in the morning and four in the afternoon a 
church bell was rung and all work stopped for the rum dole. Rum 
was reported to be the chief article sold in country stores and many 
shopkeepers kept stocks of liquor to treat customers and induce 
them to buy other goods. The little town of Calais, Maine, had 
nine legitimate “rum holes” and liquor was sold in many cellars 
without benefit of licence. “The use of liquor was considered neces- 
sary to happiness, if not to actual existence. . .. Rum was supposed 
to be an infallible cure for nearly every ill that flesh is heir to, 
nothing could be done at that time without its use.”® Every festive 
occasion called for heavy drinking; the fish run in spring, a barn 
raising, military parades, a Fourth of July, or a “Glorious Twelfth.” 

The lumberers were an especially intemperate element in the 
community. They drank great quantities of undiluted rum, and, 
after the winter work was done and the spring drive over, they 
“passed some weeks in idle indulgence, drinking, [and] smoking.”*® 
Since lumbering was the main industry in both Maine and New 
Brunswick, the habits of the woodsmen exerted a considerable influ- 


ence upon the rest of the community. Henry Clubb of Maine 
reported in 1856: 


The lumber interest employs many of the bone and muscle (undeveloped 
morally and intellectually) of society, who are kept in the forest and on the 
river in a semi-savage state; away from the restraining and refining interests 
of good society. They are wild men, and like certain animals (upon which 
they feed, by the way) are fond of swill and will root if not rung. This kind 
of society has its demands and there are always enough to meet them with the 
supply.1 


It is scarcely surprising that the people of Maine and New 
Brunswick began to connect this widespread consumption of liquor 
with problems of economic depression and high rates of crime, or 
that the advocates of temperance expected a great reform in society 
from the success of their crusade. Neal Dow, a prominent Maine 
temperance leader, stated, “No person could fail to notice the 
general poverty of this state, . . . and much of the poverty was the 
direct result of the general distribution of the traffic in liquor.”” 
“It was the regular thing—rum, slothfulness, poverty and lawless- 

8Fred M. Dow, “The History of Prohibition in Maine,” Americana, XXIII (1930), 
184. 


*Hannay, Life and Times of Sir Leonard Tilley, 213. 

10John MacGregor, British America (Edinburgh, 1832), ITI, 302. 

Henry S. Clubb, The Maine Liquor Law: Its Origin, History, and Results, 
Including a Life of Hon. Neal Dow (New York, 1856), 211. 

12Neal Dow, The Reminiscences of Neal Dow ( Portland, 1898), 176. 
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ness. 2° Dow had been director of the Portland alms-house and was 
much impressed with the connection between drunkenness and 
poverty. Of 975 persons examined at the Auburn (Maine) State 
Prison in 1836, 736 were intemperate and 589 were committed for 
deeds done under the influence of strong drink."* A legislative com- 
mittee on licence laws in Maine reported that poverty, a large 
number of crimes, and loss of property were caused by drink.’* In 
New Brunswick, drunken election riots, the result of free “booze” 
handed out by politicians, had become a menace. A Grand Jury 
reported in 1849: 


We fully concur with his Honour [Mr. Justice Parker] in believing intemperate 
drinking to have been the chief incitement to the commission of most of the 
offences which we have been called upon to enquire into. And believing also 
that drunkenness is everywhere the parent of other crimes, we hold it to be 
the duty of every member of society to assist in devising and carrying out 
plans for the eradication of this great evil.!® 


The merchants and shipowners of Saint John sent a memorial to 
British underwriters, shipowners, and shipmasters, pointing out 


That the experience we have had in the management of our shipping . . . 
clearly proves to us that the improvement in our Building . . . has not tended 
more to the safety and character of our Ships than has the introduction of 
Temperance Principles on board many of them. . . . The adoption of Tem- 
perance Principles on board all British and Colonial Ships would tend, 
frequently very materially to reduce the length of voyage, . . . the character 
of our Seamen would be improved, and our Mercantile Marine body be sober 
and well behaved, instead of what they heretofore too much have been, 
drunken and disorderly.17 


One of the chief motivations of the temperance movement was 
thus a practical one: the desire to curb economic loss and crime 
arising out of drunkenness. But the temperance cause was strength- 
ened, and its appeal broadened, by the spiritual tinge derived from 
whole-hearted church support, as well as through being linked 
with other relief and reform movements: anti-slavery in Maine, and 
immigrant relief in that state and in New Brunswick. There was 
also an idealistic element in the movement, a desire to remove 
poverty and vice and to protect the social order. Neal Dow ex- 
pressed this attitude thus: “We would not prohibit the sale of 
ardent spirits because it is inconsistent with our religious and moral 
obligations, . . . but because the traffic is inconsistent with our 


13] bid., 172. 

14New-Brunswick Courier (Saint John), March 4, 1837. 

15Maine Farmer ( Augusta), May 2, 1840. 

16New-Brunswick Courier, Jan. 27, 1849. 17] bid., March 18, 1843. 
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obligations as citizens of the state, and subversive of our social 
rights and civil institutions.”’* The temperance crusade was a 
middle-class and respectable movement from the beginning. In 
time it grew strong enough to secure the attention of the political 
parties and to warrant legislative support. 

Temperance workers in the early period stressed personal absti- 
nence and the idea of “moral suasion” to achieve their ends. The 
work was promoted, and largely managed, by clergymen. But pro- 
gress was slow and discouraging and soon many came to feel that 
temperance could only be achieved through legislation. This was 
demonstrated in Maine in 1837, when a new Maine Temperance 
Union was formed, led by General James Appleton and Neal Dow. 
Conditions of membership were the signing of a pledge of total 
abstinence, and a stated belief in legal persuasion. The change to 
the new principle came more slowly in New Brunswick and moral 
suasion was never completely discredited. Even as late as 1849 the 
previously mentioned Grand Jury stated: “No good need be ex- 


pected . . . from withholding in every case the license to sell such 
liquors, as this would be sure to increase the consumption of 
them. . . . To our pulpits and schools, aided by the examples of 


parents and guardians must we look, rather than to special enact- 
ments, for a diminution of the various sorts of intemperance which 
now so fully abound.”"® 

The switch in emphasis from personal abstinence to a demand 
for prohibitive legislation was supported by the churches. A meeting 
of the Bowdoinham Association of Maine, in 1839, resolved, “That 
the manufacture and use of all intoxicating drinks be legally sup- 
pressed, and these alarming and formidable obstacles in the way of 
our country’s peace and happiness and the success of the Gospel, 
may be removed forever.”** But despite the endorsement of the 
churches the natural result of the change in stress to legal persuasion 
was that the movement, of necessity, became more secular, and 
the politician rather than the minister became the leader. Appleton, 
of the Maine Society, was a candidate for governor of the state and 
Samuel Leonard Tilley, the head of the movement in New Bruns- 
wick, was a rising provincial politician. 

In 1840, the Washingtonian Society was formed in Baltimore.” 
It made its appeal directly to the drunkard, and accomplished 
spectacular reforms. Many of the techniques used were those of 

18N. Dow, Reminiscences, 246. 19New-Brunswick Courier, Jan. 27, 1849. 


20Henry Burrage, History of the Baptists of Maine (Portland, 1904), 295. 
*1Krout, Origins of Prohibition, 182. 
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the religious revival. Washingtonians waged a fierce war against 
“liquid fire and distilled damnation.” The movement was popular 
and greatly stimulated temperance interest both in Maine and 
New Brunswick. Huge crowds attended their public meetings.” 
While the Washingtonian movement died out in about five vears, 
the impetus it had given to temperance in Maine and New Bruns- 
wick remained. 

By the early forties concrete results of the temperance agitation 
began to be apparent. In Maine the city of Portland decided in 1842 
to grant no further licences for the sale of liquor. Local option laws 
became frequent throughout the state. Various petitions were 
printed and circulated pleading with the state legislature for a 
stringent liquor law. In 1846 one such petition, reputedly bearing 
forty thousand signatures, was laid before the legislature. The result 
was the passage in that year of a law prohibiting the sale of liquor 
for beverage purposes except in amounts greater than 29 gallons. 
By this means it was hoped to discourage working men from in- 
temperance for, obviously, they could not afford to purchase alcohol 
in such large quantities. However, enforcement of the law was 
weak and it remained an ineffectual measure. 

Meanwhile temperance activity flourished in New Brunswick. 
Societies sprang up in Fredericton, Dorchester, Chatham, St. 
Stephen, and St. Andrews and temperance soirees and teas were 
very popular.** The movement was well represented in the pro- 
vincial press, especially by the Telegraph of Saint John. In 1843 
an American lecturer, named Ryder, toured the province and at 
Fredericton nearly five hundred people joined the local temperance 
society after his meetings. Progress was evidently being made for 
it was reported that, “Thanks to the healthy tone of morals which 
has been introduced through the influence of Temperance prin- 
ciples, it is not now reckoned creditable to kill time in the tavern.”™* 
That the movement had also achieved some stability is demonstrated 
by the fact that societies often organized themselves into joint 
stock companies, acquired property, built temperance halls, and 
collected extensive libraries. But it was not until 1847 that interest 


22One such gathering near Calais was described in the local paper in these terms: 
“The Washingtonian celebration on Wed. last surpassed everything of the kind ever 
known in the town before. There were between four and five thousand people at 
the grove to which they adjourned because the church was not large enough for the 
women even.” Calais Advertiser, July 13, 1843. 

*3Accounts of these foundings and social events may be found in any of the local 
papers of the period which survive, especially in the New Brunswick Reporter and 
the Telegraph. 

24New Brunswick Reporter (Fredericton), Dec., 1843. 
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in the temperance crusade in New Brunswick approached that in 
Maine. 

One important aspect of the movement in the province was the 
part played by the Irish Catholics. In New Brunswick the Irish 
Abstinence Society was one of the most vigorous groups connected 
with the cause and its branches were especially active from 1841 
to 1845. Many of the immigrants had been influenced by Father 
Mathew, the great temperance crusader in Ireland, and brought 
their principles with them. They helped in founding the St. Croix 
Catholic Temperance Society in Calais, Maine. But in the greater 
part of Maine the Irish were regarded as the chief enemies of 
temperance and “Irish” was almost synonymous with “rumseller.”** 

The temperance crusaders had of course to meet the opposition 
of the liquor interests. The latter could not be expected to enjoy 
having their businesses attacked as being “accursed and nefarious,” 
their best customers reformed, or most serious, their retail outlets 
closed. They fought the prohibitionists in every way possible. As 
the question entered the realm of politics more strife was aroused. 
Since the movement had the greater success in Maine, it was here 
that the most bitterness occurred. Wealth was generally on the side 
of liquor because of its connection with the West Indies trade. 
Rumsellers were often the most prosperous and influential men in 
the community. Liquor venders in various towns and cities peti- 
tioned that the Act of 1846 be repealed. Violence occurred. Neal 
Dow was attacked and temperance men had their houses and 
barns burned, their cattle injured. Dow wrote: “The contest was 
earnest. In many instances it became bitter. It extended into the 
churches, disrupted their harmony, emptied not a few of the 
pews. . . . Almost every organization in which citizens were asso- 
ciated for one purpose or another was affected by it, dividing into 
‘ramrods, and ‘rummies.’”** The political parties were split and 
party organization was weakened. People voted, not for the party, 
but for or against the avowed temperance candidate. For example 
Calais, in 1847, had a whole slate of temperance nominations for 
selectmen and had well-organized support for them.** 

In New Brunswick, the increased strength of the crusade after 
1847 came from the Sons of Temperance. This group, which had 
been organized in New York in 1842 and 1843, spread to Maine 
in 1844 and the first Sons of Temperance division in British North 
America was formed in March, 1847, at St. Stephen. It was an off- 


25Clubb, Maine Liquor Law, 50, 171, 186. 
26N. Dow, Reminiscences, 305. 27Calais Advertiser, June 17, 1847. 
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shoot of the Boundary Division which drew its members from 
Baring, Calais, Eastport, St. Stephen, and Milltown.** By Septem- 
ber, eight other divisions had been organized in New Brunswick 
and the movement spread like wildfire. 

The Sons of Temperance was well organized and had a definite 
structure, and its meetings followed a well-defined ritual. It had, 
therefore, some of the earmarks and appeal of a secret society. 
Every member of the family could belong, since there were also 
Daughters of Temperance and Cadets of Temperance. The organ- 
ization attracted many by its teas, picnics, and steamer excursions 
between Calais, Eastport, and Saint John, and up local rivers. 

The Sons of Temperance in New Brunswick was very closely 
allied with the American movement; herein lay its strength and 
its weakness. The New Brunswick group had the advantage of the 
backing of a strong American organization with considerable funds. 
Special speakers could be brought in from the United States. There 
was a succession of them from 1847 on: Philip $. White, the Most 
Worthy Patriarch of the Sons of Temperance of the United States, 
J. G. Gough, J. Miller, and others. These lectures drew large audi- 
ences and added many new members to the society. The cross- 
stimulation of ideas was valuable. Sons of Temperance members 
from Calais and Eastport made a yearly visit to Saint John. In 1849 
there was an impressive procession of seventeen hundred, with 
plumed horses, banners, and bands. These activities increased the 
enthusiasm of the societies in both Maine and New Brunswick and 
furthered friendly relations between them. 

On the other hand, however, some objections were raised in New 
Brunswick to the close connection of the provincial Sons of Tem- 
perance with the American parent body. It was feared that the 
Sons of Temperance was a radical, disloyal group. An address was 
given by James S. Ballentine of the Albion Division, “to endeavour 
to do away with some unfavourable impressions which rest upon the 
minds of many warm advocates of the cause.” He stated: “. . . one 
of these unfavourable impressions(if we may so style them) is that 
we wish to do away with the old order of things; that we wish to 
depart from the beaten track, and substitute in their stead prin- 
ciples of a Republican character, foreign to the British mind and 
usages.” He emphatically denied this charge and concluded “that 
nothing exist[s] in this benevolent society that would tend to 
weaken our love for the British Crown or Constitution.”** S. F. Cary 

28[bid., Jan. 28, 1847, March 11, 1847. 2° Telegraph (Saint John), Feb. 28, 1848. 
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of Temperance Cottage, Ohio, the headquarters of the American 
movement, wrote to Asa Coy, Grand Worthy Patriarch of New 
Brunswick: “Men of all climes, all parties, all Religions may without 
compromise of conscience or principle unite in this brotherhood.”* 

Despite the charges levelled at the Sons of Temperance, it evi- 
dently made some progress in New Brunswick—very considerable 
progress, if we are to credit one provincial journalist, who wrote: 
“The Temperance Societies in their day effected some good; The 
Total Abstinence Societies, much more; But the blessings diffused 
by the orders of the Sons of Temperance are great and incalculable. 
May they continue to flourish.”** The organization indeed was for- 
midable enough to make it worth while for the legislature to 
propitiate it by a grant of fifty pounds to support the temperance 
Telegraph.* A grant was also made for the building of a temperance 
hall in Fredericton on the understanding that other groups could 
use its facilities.** 

Meanwhile in Maine, Neal Dow and his cohorts were gaining 
more supporters and by 1851 had sufficient strength to enact an 
effective prohibition law. This was the so-called “Maine Law,” the 
first prohibitory liquor law in North America. The new law pre- 
vented the manufacture and the sale, except for medicinal and 
“mechanical” purposes, of any spirituous or intoxicating liquors.** 
Its enforcement met with considerable success in those areas which 
were not contiguous to New Hampshire or New Brunswick where 
the manufacture and sale of liquor were still unrestricted. In the 
latter districts, like the St. Croix area, liquor could be easily obtained 
by taking a few minutes’ walk from Baring or Calais to the New 
Brunswick towns. But even on the St. Croix, considering the diffi- 
culties facing the enforcement of the law, “much good has been 
effected.”** The Provincial Patriot of St. Stephen noted in 1853 that 
it was “a caution” the way in which “the boys have come over to 
our side for their bitters” and drew the conclusion that “the Maine 
Liquor Law must be somewhat regarded in Calais.”** There can 
be no doubt that, after the passage of the Maine Law, New Bruns- 


30New Brunswick Reporter, Feb. 2, 1849. 

81St. John Morning News, July 3, 1848. 

82G, E. Fenety, Political Notes and Observations on New Brunswick (Fredericton, 
1867 ), I, 258. 

83New Brunswick Reporter, Jan. 5, 1849. 

34Maine Legislative Documents, H.D. 2, 1851. 

35Clubb, Maine Liquor Law, 217, 218. 

3¢Provincial Patriot, June 3, 1853. 
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wick enjoyed an increasing popularity with many people from the 
state of Maine. Considerable quantities of alcohol were conveyed 
thence to Maine, but the favourite vehicle was the stomach.** 

The Maine Law of 1851 was amended in 1853, and superseded in 
1855 by a still more stringent Act which prohibited the transport of 
liquor.** The introduction of prohibition in Maine, and the opposi- 
tion which developed against it, further confused state politics, 
which had been rendered chaotic enough already by the controversy 
over the extension of slavery. A New Brunswick paper in September, 
1854, quoted the Boston Daily Chronicle as follows: “The election 
in Maine takes place in a week from Monday next. . . . All parties 
and factions are so mixed up and shaken together like cats in a bag, 
that one feels no little curiosity to see which will come out first, 
when it is opened, or how far any one of them has succeeded in 
swallowing up one or more of the others.”*® The Democratic party 
in Maine had split into pro-slavery and anti-slavery factions and 
into temperance and anti-temperance forces. In the summer of 
1854, the anti-slavery wing and the temperance advocates joined 
with the Whigs to form the Republican party of Maine, just a month 
after the founding of the National Republican party at Jackson, 
Michigan. The allies did not adopt the new name until the following 
winter, but co-operated in the September election to secure the 
victory of Anson P. Morrill as Governor on a platform of opposition 
- the extension of slavery and support for the prohibitory liquor 
aw. 

The years between 1849 and 1852 were years of greater friendship 
and freer intercourse between Maine and New Brunswick than had 
hitherto prevailed.*® The adoption of free trade by Britain had 
temporarly weakened the links between mother country and pro- 
vince, and the latter had turned towards the United States for aid 
in her economic extremity, and to co-operation with Maine on the 
European and North American Railway project. That this period 
occurred at the same time as the temperance movement achieved 
success in Maine was coincidental, but the fact that New Brunswick, 
for the time being, had moved even closer to Maine enabled the 


37There is no evidence of the de -velopme nt at this time of such elaborate techniques 
as that reported by the Eastport Sentinel in 1880 where “among the latest discoveries 
in the shape of a device for smuggling liquor is a tin bustle, manufactured for an 
Eastport female for the above oo It was filled but not in position when 


discovered.” Quoted in Harold A. Davis, An International Community on the St. 
Croix, 1604-1930 (Orono, ae). 801. 
38Clubb, Maine Liquor Law, 78. 39New Brunswick Reporter, Sept. 6, 1854. 


40The great railway convention at Portland, Maine, in 1851 which was attended 
by a large group of New Brunswickers was a mark of this period of co-operation. 
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temperance movement to exert an even greater influence upon the 
province than it had in the past. Temperance advocates in New 
Brunswick were so encouraged by the passage of the Maine Law, 
and had become so influential in the province, that in 1852 the 
legislature was persuaded to pass “An Act to Prevent the Traffic in 
Intoxicating Liquors.”** 

This Act was very similar to the Maine Law and forbade the 
manufacture within New Brunswick of any alcoholic or intoxicating 
liquors except for religious, medicinal, or chemical purposes. Beer, 
ale, porter, and cider were excepted. The only persons authorized 
to sell liquor were agents appointed by the sessions or by a city 
or town corporation. The new Act was to come into operation on 
June 1, 1853. It was, however, never obeyed, for its enforcement 
clause was defective. In the session of 1854 a new bill was brought 
forward, lengthily debated, and amended by its opponents until its 
advocates refused to support it. It was finally rejected. 

In the meantime Samuel Leonard Tilley, member of the legis- 
lature from Saint John, had emerged as the leading proponent of 
temperance in the province, and in June, 1854, he was unanimously 
chosen Most Worthy Patriarch of the Sons of Temperance in North 
America—a mark perhaps not only of his capacity for leadership but 
also of the importance with which the Sons of Temperance through- 
out North America regarded the movement in New Brunswick. In 
the same month a “grand Temperance Demonstration,” attended by 
representatives from Canada and the United States, took place in 
Saint John. In the summer of 1854 a provincial election occurred, 
resulting in the accession to power of the Liberal party, led by 
Tilley and Charles Fisher. In the session of 1855 Tilley put forward, 
as a private member, a new prohibitory liquor bill patterned after 
the Maine Law.** The bill passed by the narrow margin of 21 to 18, 
despite the opposition of the Lieutenant-Governor, Manners-Sutton, 
and several members of the Executive Council of which Tilley, as 
Provincial Secretary, was the leading member. 

Manners-Sutton, in spite of his personal disapproval, gave his 
assent to the bill and it became law, destined to go into effect at the 
beginning of 1856. In explanation the Lieutenant Governor wrote: 
“Had the three members of my Council, who opposed the Liquor 
bill in every stage of its progress through the House of Assembly . . . 
declined to advise me to assent to the measure . . . I should have 

‘1 Journal, House of Assembly of New Brunswick, 1852. 


#2P.R.0., C.O. 188/124, Observations of the Attorney General of New Brunswick 
re Acts passed in 1855. 
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acted on their opinions and not on those of the majority of the 
Council.”** In the same despatch he remarked that the difficulties 
facing the opponents of the liquor bill were increased by the fact 
that similar bills were, at the same time, under discussion both in 
Canada and Nova Scotia.** 

The Lieutenant-Governor and the opponents of prohibition had 
lost the first round but they were not to lose the second. By the 
spring of 1856, only a few months after the new liquor law had 
come into operation, Manners-Sutton had reached the conclusion 
that it must be repealed. The province was faced with a falling 
revenue. There had been a deficit in 1855, and the loss in 1856 of 
some £25,000* in import duties on spirits and wines would be a 
serious blow to financial stability. He could argue also that the 
liquor law had been resisted successfully ever since it had come 
into operation and that a law which had not been and could not be 
enforced should be repealed, or else “habits of lawlessness” would 
be engendered among the people and “the legislature as well as 
the Law in general would be brought into contempt.”** Accordingly, 
in May, 1856, he called upon the Executive Council to consider 
repealing the liquor law and when the Council refused he asked it 
to advise a dissolution. This, the Council also refused to do, where- 
upon Manners-Sutton ordered a writ to be prepared calling for new 
elections. The Council resigned but the Lieutenant-Governor was 
able to secure advisers who would assume responsibility for his 
action.** 

Manners-Sutton was immediately assailed by the Liberals and 
prohibitionists as a tyrant and the betrayer of the principles of 
responsible government. The Tories and liquor interests praised 
him for his action.** The New Brunswick Courier, while opposed to 
the prohibitory law, was pro-Liberal and it castigated the Lieutenant- 
Governor for his dissolution of the legislature.. Throughout May and 
June it printed many editorials and letters charging that, although 
the Lieutenant-Governor undoubtedly had a legal right to order 

43P.R.O., C.O. 188/125, Manners-Sutton to Russell, July 4, 1855. 

44] bid. 

45In 1856, £23,831 were raised from import duties on wines and spirits (P.R.O., 
C.O. 193/39). The total revenue that year was nearly £120,000. Presumably had 
duties on spirits and wines been levied throughout the year instead of only seven 
months, the amount collected would have been somewhat higher. 

46P.R.O., C.O. 188/127, Manners-Sutton’s Memorandum for the Executive Council, 


enclosufe IA in Manners-Sutton to Labouchere, May 31, 1856. 


47P.R.O., C.O. 188/127, Manners-Sutton to Labouchere, May 31, 1856, and 
enclosed memoranda to and from Executive Council. 
48Hannay, History of New Brunswick, II, 181. 
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new elections, the exercise of this right was a high-handed use of 
the prerogative which would raise a storm even in England.*® Ac- 
cording to the editor, such a course was unprecedented in British 
North America since the establishment of responsible government.” 
The wrath of an aroused electorate would surely be visited upon 
Manners-Sutton and his new Government.®! The New Brunswick 
Reporter opposed the dissolution also on the ground of the arbitrary 
exercise of power.*? The Miramichi Gleaner thought Manners- 
Sutton’s action both arbitrary and premature.® The St. John Free- 
man and the New Brunswicker supported the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the former on legal grounds, the latter because he was submitting 
the question of the liquor law to the people rather than to a legis- 
lature whch no longer commanded the support of the people. 

Neither Manners-Sutton nor the officials in the Colonial Office 
had any doubts respecting the constitutionality of the dissolution. 
The position was simple: If the Lieutenant-Governor declined to 
accept the advice of his Executive Council, the Council had no 
course but to resign and allow him to seek new advisers. The only 
question which arose in the Colonial Office was whether Manners- 
Sutton’s procedure had been expedient. Sir Herman Merivale, the 
permanent undersecretary of state, thought the course of action 
should be disapproved, for Manners-Sutton had run a great risk of 
destroying his usefulness for the sake of “getting rid a little sooner 
of advisers whom he disliked.”** However, Labouchere, the secretary 
of state for the colonies, advised waiting for the results of the 
elections in New Brunswick before replying to Manners-Sutton’s 
despatch." 

Although Manners-Sutton undoubtedly disliked his advisers®* as 


49New-Brunswick Courier, May 24, 1856, June 7, 1856. 

50[bid., May 17, 1856. The editor noted that Sir Edmund Head had once used the 
prerogative in appointing judges in New Brunswick but he had had his Council with 
him. Even then, the Assembly had nearly passed a vote of “no confidence” which, had 
it been carried “would have dissolved the Government and Sir E. Head never would 
have been Governor-General of Canada.” 

51] bid., May 24, 1856. 

52Miramichi Gleaner, May 31, 1856. This paper printed a column of editorial 
opinions held by its contemporaries. 

53] bid. 54] bid. 

55P.R.O., C.O. 188/127, Manners-Sutton to Merivale (Private), June 13, 1856. 

56P.R.O., C.O, 188/127, Merivale’s minute June 24, 1856 on Manners-Sutton to 
Labouchere, May 31, 1856. 

57P.R.O., C.O. 188/127, Labouchere’s minute June 25, 1856 on Manners-Sutton to 
Labouchere, May 31, 1856. 

58Hannay (History of New Brunswick, II, 180) remarks on this dislike and 
Manners-Sutton himself appears to have confirmed it in his private letter to Merivale 
(P.R.O., C.O. 188/127) June 13, 1856, when he wrote that his difficulties had been 
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Merivale indicated, the working of the prohibitory law provided a 
sufficient reason, without adding a personal motive, for his desire 
to rid himself of a Council which refused to consider its repeal. The 
loss to the revenue was perhaps enough by itself. But while the law 
had effectively prevented the raising of customs it had not actually 
prevented the sale or consumption of liquor. It is true that the 
measure had been in operation only a few months and so, perhaps, 
had not been given a fair trial; but if such experience of its operation 
as had been obtained was any guide to its future course, then the 
law had best be repealed. Liquor continued to be sold with impunity 
in every part of New Brunswick. Legal proceedings had been taken 
in some instances, but these were “exceptional cases, and the punish- 
ment of a few individuals for acts which multitudes may and do 
commit without punishment and without question only aggravates 
the evil for when justice ceases to be evenhanded, it ceases to be 
justice.*® The few convictions for contraventions of the Act which 
had been obtained had been against “persons of the very humblest 
classes whilst . . . [the law] was openly disregarded and set at 
defiance by the Hotel Keepers, Restaurants, Dealers, etc., and 
persons in better circumstances.”®° Such men could employ clever 
lawyers to defend them and were able to continue their sales of 
liquor.® 

The provincial elections, held in the early summer, were bitterly 
contested. Every attempt was made by the Liberals to make the 
constitutional question the main issue, and friends of the dismissed 
Executive accused their opponents of desiring to repeal the secret 
ballot Act which, though passed, had yet to come into operation.” 
Judging by the results of the elections these issues counted for 
little against the desire to get rid of the unpopular and unsuccessful 
liquor law. Tilley and James Brown, the surveyor-general in the old 
Council, the sponsors of the prohibitory law, were defeated. The 
of eighteen months’ duration—the le ength of the Tilley-Fisher Council's term of office. 


The editor of the New-Brunswick Courier noted on May 31, 1856, that it was generally 
understood that Manners-Sutton “had no sympathy or liking for his constitutional 
advisers.” 

59P.R.O., C.O. 188/127, Manners-Sutton’s Memorandum for the Executive Council, 
enclosure IA in Manners-Sutton to Labouchere May 31, 1856; vide also Hannay, 
History of New Brunswick, I, 177. 

60P.R.O., C.O. 188/127, Observations of John H. Gray (the new Attorney-General 
of New Brunswick) on the “Act to repeal the Act to prevent the Importation, Manu- 
facture and Traffic in intoxicating Liquors and to regulate the sale thereof,” Aug., 
1856. 

®1Hannay, History of New Brunswick, Il, 177. Hannay was a Liberal and a 
defender of Tilley. His testimony on this point is undoubtedly correct. 

62New-Brunswick Courier, May 3, 1856, May 11, 1856, May 24, 1856. 
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new legislature contained but two friends of prohibition.** The 
prohibitory law was repealed in July, 1856, and the licensing laws 
of 1854 were re-established. A resolution was also passed endorsing 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s conduct, but whereas the repeal of the 
liquor law had been carried with only two negative votes, the 
resolution passed by the comparatively narrow margin of 23 to 16. 

This whole political controversy over temperance in New Bruns- 
wick raises an interesting but difficult question: How was it that the 
prohibitory law could be passed in one year, albeit by a majority 
of three, and yet be signally defeated by the electors the following 
year, especially when its defenders were given an added issue—the 
exercise of the prerogative—upon which to attack their opponents? 
The answer may perhaps lie in the fact that the prohibitory law of 
1855 was not a party measure. It had passed by a majority of only 
three in a House in which the Liberals had a majority of at least 
ten or twelve. Why had it passed? “Its enactment was necessary to 
satisfy its friends.”** Liberals were confident that they themselves 
would repeal the law, but had it been repealed during the early 
session of 1856 “there would have been the complaint of unfairness 
and renewed agitation.” Before the dissolution, the New-Bruns- 
wick Courier, a Liberal journal, called upon the friends of the law 
to “assent to the inevitable necessity of repealing it at the next 
session.”** In other words, a sufficient number of Liberals had given 
in, at least temporarily, to a pressure group headed by the Liberal 
leader, Tilley. The Liberal party and even the Executive Council 
was split on the subject® although the Council closed its ranks in 
the face of Manners-Sutton’s attempt to force it to repeal the Act. 
Other factors should be taken into account. According to Hannay, 
it was generally held that many in the Assembly who voted for 
prohibition thought they might make political capital by so doing 
and relied upon the Legislative Council to throw out the bill. 
Undoubtedly there were those who over-estimated popular support 


63As nearly as can be judged the new house was composed of 21 Tories, 2 pro- 
hibition Liberals, 14 or 15 anti-prohibition Liberals, and 3 or 4 independents 
or anti-Tories who were at the same time anti-prohibitionists. 

This judgment is based upon the number of votes cast against repeal of the liquor 
law, the fact that in 1857 the Tories could only carry on business by the casting 
vote of the Speaker in a House of 41 members, and the vote in support of the 
resolution endorsing the Governor’s conduct in regard to calling an election. 

64New-Brunswick Courier, May 17, 1856. 

65] bid. 

66] bid. 

67P.R.O., C.O. 188/125, Manners-Sutton to Russell, July 4, 1855. 

*8Hannay, History of New Brunswick, II, 175, 176. 
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for restrictive legislation and gave the bill their assent as a matter 
of expediency or because they thought they were following the will 
of the people. Then there were those who allowed their belief in 
prohibition to overcome their political sagacity. 

Once New Brunswick’s prohibitory Act had come into operation 
and had begun to challenge existing interests® and to interfere with 
long-established habits, resistance to it had strengthened. The failure 
of attempts to enforce the Act must surely have fostered doubts 
respecting the efficacy of legislative action among all but the most 
hardened of prohibitionists, and strengthened the convictions of 
those who had continued to believe in “moral suasion” as the one 
answer to intemperance. But what must have weakened the pro- 
hibitionists most in their fight to preserve the Act was the fact that 
no political party was committed to their philosophy. 

In Maine, the presence of a political party founded on the twin 
principles of prohibition and opposition to the extension of slavery 
perhaps explains sufficiently why the advocates of enforced tem- 
perance were able to beat down the attackers of the Maine Law 
and why it was even found possible to strengthen that measure. But 
there were other reasons why the prohibitionists were more success- 
ful in that state than in New Brunswick. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of the province was possessed of greater independence and power 
than the Governor of Maine and the former had chosen to oppose 
the liquor law. Maine, moreover, had municipal institutions. Local 
options were common in the state before 1851, and prohibition 
could pass from local victory to local victory, meanwhile consoli- 
dating its gains. For this reason the prohibitory law in Maine was 
probably a lesser shock to habits, business, and revenue than in 
New Brunswick, which, with the two exceptions of the cities of 
Saint John and Fredericton, had no local self-governing institutions 
until after 1851. Another factor, of uncertain weight, in this com- 
parison of the relative success of prohibition in Maine and New 
Brunswick was the predominance of puritanism in the churches in 
Maine, while the Anglican and Roman Catholic orthodoxies still 
provided in mid-century half the clergymen in the province.” 

New Brunswick had rejected prohibition. When in 1857 the 
Liberals had resumed their party allegiance and another election 
had returned the Tilley-Fisher party to power, the politically ill- 
advised attempt at achieving temperance by legislation was not 
repeated. But had New Brunswick rejected temperance? Examina- 


6°There were about 200 taverns in Saint John and its suburb Portland at this time. 
70P.R.O., C.O. 193/34. 
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tion of figures for the net imports of rum and other spirits between 
1830 and 1856, the period of the temperance movement, shows 
that the importation of spirits other than rum remained steady at 
just under half a gallon per capita, but that the importation of rum 
declined steadily between 1830 and 1840 from over two and a half 
gallons to just under one, and during the forties and fifties to slightly 
under half a gallon. Was this a victory for the temperance move- 
ment? Unfortunately, we cannot so interpret it." The decline in 
rum imports is paralleled by a notable increase in those of molasses, 
the great drop in rum imports and increase in molasses both occur- 
ring about 1843. There are strong reasons for believing that a con- 
siderable portion of the molasses imported was being converted by 
provincial distilleries into rum. The provincial excise tax of one 
shilling and six pence on rum manufactured locally, imposed in 
1829,"* was removed in 1842,"* and molasses was made duty-free in 
1843,* measures that were likely designed, on the one hand, to 
curb the smuggling of spirits prevalent in the early forties” and, 
on the other, to promote local industry. Accordingly, in spite of the 
fact that the imports per capita of rum in the fifties were only very 
slightly greater than in the preceding decade, it may well be true 
that New Brunswick’s consumption of rum in the fifties exceeded 
that of the thirties. 

Furthermore, had there been a marked decrease in rum drinking 
in the fifties it must surely have been noted by contemporary 
observers. Rather than rejoicing, however, there was a demand for 
prohibitive legislation which would seem to be indicative of an 
increase, or at least no diminution, in rum consumption. There 
seems also to be no reason why New Brunswickers should have 
turned away from drinking rum and yet maintained their con- 
sumption of other spirits unless the new immigrants did not take 
to it. It is perhaps possible to argue that the decline in rum imports 
per capita in the forties indicates some success by temperance 
workers. More likely, however, it reflects the almost continuous 
economic depression of the decade,” and the depressed state of the 
West Indies, and of New Brunswick’s West Indian trade, following 
the emancipation of the slaves. If this is true, and if it is also true 


71Figures for the net imports of spirits on a per capita basis may be calculated in 
the same way as before from New Brunswick “Blue Books.” See footnote 6. 

72P.R.O., C.O. 193/12. 

73P.R.O., C.O. 193/25. 

74P.R.0., C.O. 193/26. 

75Journal, House of Assembly of New Brunswick, 1841, 55. 

76The years 1842 and 1843 were especially bad. 
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that with the prosperity of the early fifties a part of the greatly 
increased supplies of molasses was converted into rum, the attempt 
to reduce drinking by moral suasion was a failure.” 

The direct results of the temperance movement in New Bruns- 
wick were perhaps not very great, nor were the aims of its advocates 
realized. But often the indirect consequences of a crusade are of 
greater importance than the direct. The temperance movement 
aroused a political controversy in the province which had two 
interesting by-products. First, the assumption by the cabinet of the 
initiative in financial matters was postponed for several years.”* 
Second, the influence and position of the Lieutenant-Governor were 
reduced to the point where the practice of responsible government 
was brought into line with its most extreme theory, because the 
dismissed ministers were so incensed at Manners-Sutton’s treatment 
of them that when they returned to power in 1857 they “sat upon 
him.”** The temperance movement had other more positive indirect 
results. It created a greater awareness than had hitherto existed that 
intemperance was a social evil, and it perhaps increased public 
order and improved the moral tone of the community. More im- 
portant, however, was the fact that the temperance crusade, though 
closely connected with that of Maine, was the first mass movement 
in the history of New Brunswick. By cutting across class, religious, 
and national barriers it succeeded, in part at least, in creating a 
greater sense of community at a time when, with large immigrations 
of peoples with diverse backgrounds, such a development was most 
desirable. 


77The only point which might contradict this judgment would be that large 
quantities of rum were exported illegally to Maine after the passage of the “Maine 
Law” and before the passage in 1855 in that state of a law to prevent the transporta- 
tion of liquor. I have, however, found no evidence to support this. 

78A resolution to give the cabinet the initiative had been introduced and passed 
in 1855 but the dissolutions and elections which followed prevented its becoming 
effective. It was again passed in 1858 and the practice of “log-rolling” was curtailed 
although it did not entirely cease. 

79Stanmore Papers, Arthur Gordon to Sir Edmund Head, Feb. 18, 1865. (Un- 
published private papers in the possession of Lord Stanmore.) Gordon, Manners- 
Sutton’s successor, considered that the “habit of treating the Governor with con- 
tempt has become a custom which has outlived the duration of Manners-Sutton’s 
term and is now become a matter of course. [The Council] . . . look on the Governor 
simply as their clerk.” 
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The Ukrainians in Manitoba: A Social History. By Pau Yuzyx. Issued under 
the auspices of the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 232. $5.00. 


In the census year 1951, the Ukrainian Canadians, now officially numbering 
$95,043, celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of their first settlement in this 
country. This fourth largest national community in Canada (ranking only after 
the Anglo-Saxon, French, and German) now finds a worthy historian in 
Professor Paul Yuzyk, of the Department of Slavic Studies in the University 
of Manitoba. The Ukrainians in Manitoba is a competent and illuminating 
exposition of six decades of Ukrainian achievement in Manitoba, the province 
in which their growth and development have been most significant. 

The development of the Ukrainian community, as revealed by Mr. Yuzyk, 
is little short of astonishing. Often within a generation, or two at the most, 
illiterate or semi-literate peasant immigrants become well-to-do Canadian 
farmers with families of five or six well-educated children, sometimes all 
graduates of Canadian universities. In 1946, some 388 teachers in Manitoba 
were of Ukrainian origin, not to mention 72 nurses, 14 lawyers, 30 musicians 
and music teachers, 9 veterinary surgeons, 5 engineers, 16 chemists and 
metallurgists, 11 accountants, 10 artists, 18 authors and editors, and 44 
clergymen. 

Equally surprising to an Anglo-Canadian must be the complexity of the 
Ukrainian community life, organized into several political divisions, several 
religious denominations, and several cultural groups, and served by dozens 
of political and religious publications. Mr. Yuzyk shows clearly that the 
frequent public impression that most Ukrainian Canadians are pro-Communist 
is completely false. Only a small but vociferous minority, dominant in the 
“Ukrainian Labour Farmer Temple Association” and the “Association of 
United Ukrainian Canadians,” has given its primary loyalty to the Kremlin. 
The overwhelming majority of the Ukrainian Canadians are strongly anti- 
Communist. 

Special interest attaches to chapter rx, with its survey of a valuable Ukrainian 
literature in Manitoba, and to chapter xu, which records the part played by 
Ukrainians in municipal, provincial, and federal affairs. The only possible 
hint of bias comes in the historical summary (p. 18) of East European warfare 
in 1918-20, where it is assumed that Lviv was Ukrainian in character (instead 
of being a fiercely Polish-minded island in a sea of Ukrainian peasantry) and 
where no mention is made of the joint Polish-Ukrainian campaign against the 
Bolsheviks in the spring of 1920; but this distortion by omission may perhaps 
be blamed on the hazards of compressing the complex events of two years 
into half a page. 

The volume is abundantly supplied with scholarly footnotes, nine pages of 
ey in English and Ukrainian, an appendix on chronology, and a very 
ull index. 


WATSON KIRKCONNELL 
Acadia University 
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La Population du Canada. By Paut Veyret. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1953. Pp. 161. 


Ir is the declared intention of the author—a professor at the University of 
Grenoble who has been a visiting professor at the University of Montreal—“to 
set out the most important information [regarding Canada’s population] and 
place it at the disposal of cultivated readers. Canadians themselves are often 
frustrated by the complexity or the aridity of statistical tables; and outside of 
Canada it is not easy to secure an adequate collection of the various Census 
Reports.” (p. 4) 

The result is an extremely competent and readable volume which gathers 
up such studies as those of Enid Charles and the late Burton Hurd and applies 
their principles not to the individual census alone but to the whole range of 
Canada’s population development. The book is organized into two parts. The 
first (pp. 7-57) deals historically with the formation of the Canadian popu- 
lation from its beginnings down to the present day. In noting that heavy 
immigration in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries barely compensated for 
heavy emigration from Canada to the United States, M. Veyret observes: “Le 
comportement du Canada se distingue donc, 14 aussi, du reste du continent, 
ou l'immigration l’emporte bien davantage sur l’émigration. Il y a sans doute 
perdu au point de vue numérique, mais i] a gagné en stabilité. L’immigration 
n'a pas été pour lui une marée menagant de submerger les établissements 
anciens; elle a été canalisée, étalée, assimilée; elle a laissé subsister les liens avec 
Angleterre et la prédominance des Canadiens Anglais a la direction du pays.” 

In the second part of the book (pp. 60-156) we have a systematic analysis 
of the Canadian population. Chapter 1 deals with ethnic origins and problems 
of assimilation; chapter m gives a demographic study of such aspects as sex- 
composition, marriage rates, birth rates, death rates, natural increase, and age 
brackets; while chapter m1 studies the redistribution of Canada’s population 
by shifts within the country itself. Interesting aspects of the birth rate emerge. 
After World War II the province of New Brunswick (with 38 per cent of its 
inhabitants French-speaking and largely rural) surpassed the rate in Quebec, 
where the low birth rate of Montreal’s huge urban agglomeration dragged 
down the provincial average. As compared with a rate of over 40 per thousand 
in some of Quebec’s remote rural counties, wealthy Anglo-Saxon Westmount 
showed a suicidal birth rate of 9.9 per thousand and even wealthy French 
Outremont registered only 12.4. 

Surveying the historical demographic stresses that finally led in 1867 to the 
solution of Confederation, M. Veyret concludes philosophically: “Du moins 
a-t‘elle établi un modus vivendi; c’est un mariage de raison, il n’évolue pas 
vers le mariage de l'amour, mais il dure.” 


WATSON KIRKCONNELL 
Acadia University 


Official History of the Canadian Medical Services, 1939-1945. Il. Clinical 
Subjects. Edited by W. R. Feassy. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1953. Pp. xvi, 
537, illus. $5.00. 


“MeEpIcinE, like the destructive arts, makes great strides forward during great 
conflicts” and in the Second World War a new standard of excellence was 
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reached in the medical services of the British, American, and Canadian 
Armies. Not only was there provided the medical care which is the necessity 
of civilians and military alike, but also the peculiar problems of the military 
were handled with new successes, albeit by doctors who for the most part had 
strictly civilian backgrounds. The trials and the accomplishments of the 
Canadian Medical Services have now been set forth by the professional people 
who were closely concerned with them and had responsibility in this regard. 

Much of the story is concerned with the problems which have always faced 
a medical service to any army. Infectious hepatitis, which was admirably 
described by one of Napoleon’s surgeons, was again a problem in Sicily, Italy, 
and Northwest Europe. The menace of infectious diseases of other types was 
constantly felt but the pattern of the actual damage wrought by infectious 
disease was this time different. The enteric group of diseases was much less 
commonly seen than in earlier campaigns; typhus did not occur in the Canadian 
Army, and there were only two cases of tetanus. On the other hand, though 
there was no influenza epide mic such as occurred in 1919, the manpower lost 
because of respiratory tract infections was very great, and their efficient con- 
trol is still to be learned. The dramatic part of war medicine, the treatment of 
battle casualties, went through phases which have recalled to one of the 
contributors, Dr. H. Rocke Robertson, the surgical trends and policy changes 
of the First World War. In the end, surgical skill, the sulphonamides and the 
antibiotics, the extensive use of blood and blood substitutes, and, very im- 
portant, the improved collection and transportation of casualties, led to a 
recovery rate well in advance of anything known before. The effect on morale 
of troops was great. 

There is evidence that some of the specialists did not settle into what they, 
at any rate, thought was their rightful place. The dermatologists and the 
psychiatrists make ‘pleas for their roles during the war which others have not 
thought necessary. By contrast, research made a place for itself which was 
impressive. In Canada and in England a large amount of effective work was 
done, both in and out of military establishments. Research in the field did not 
originate with this last war, but it was carried to new lengths, and it was 
demonstrated that with proper planning technically complicated studies could 
be pursued at the most advanced medical installations. 

The present volume is the result of many individual and group contributions; 
those from the Air Force, and some others, are anonymous. They are for the 
most part concise in their descriptions and restrained in their conclusions. At 
the end there are 133 pages of valuable statistical material. The index, however, 
suffers from being short and incomplete. 


MALCOLM BROWN 
Kingston 


Modern German History. By RALPH FLENLEY. London: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
[Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Ltd.]. 1953. Pp. xii, 406. $5.50. 


Proressorn FLENLEY gives two main reasons for having written this book: the 
“lack of surveys which . . . go sufficiently far back to give an adequate his- 
torical explan: ation of modern developments” in German history, and “the 
desire to lay more emphasis than has often been done on the social, economic, 
and not least the intellectual and cultural factors which have been of such 
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great importance in that history.” He adds that the book is written “at the 
level both of the university student engaged in the study of German and 
European history, and the so-called general reader anxious for light on ‘the 
problem of Germany.’” Judged in the light of these intentions, the work is 
an unqualified success. It is better attuned to non-German ears than was 
Professor Valentin’s The German People (1946), and it gives nearly 400 pages 
to the history of those last four centuries to which Professor Barraclough, in 
his Origins of Modern Germany (1947), could give only about 100. The 
promise to give place to social and intellectual factors is carried out; in the 
case of intellectual history, it is carried out with remarkable fairness, when 
one recalls the connection between German historical thought and German 
policy; and the chapter on these factors in the middle of the nineteenth century 
is one of the best in the book. As for the level, all of us who teach German 
history to students who have passed beyond the stage of the text-book but 
in whom we cannot assume a knowledge of German, will be in Professor 
Flenley’s debt. This would be so, were it only for the strikingly successful 
handling of the (usually neglected) history of the “North German Bund” 
of 1866-70. 

It follows, from Professor Flenley’s purpose, that this is history @ la Renier: 
the aim is to tell what happened. German history does not lend itself to lumin- 
ous narrative. There is the difficulty that, in the case of Germany, “State 
nationality” and “personal nationality” have not coincided; that the political 
frontiers of the Reich and the limits of Germandom have not been the same 
thing. There is the poverty of modern German politics in outstanding indi- 
viduals, a poverty which (as Professor Flenley sees) was enhanced by the 
character of Bismarck’s Reich, so little calculated to draw men of both in- 
telligence and character into political life. In some ways, Professor Flenley is, 
by temperament, admirably fitted to be the narrator of this difficult story 
which too many German historians have made more difficult by a subjective 
and romantic folk-nationalism. He never raises his voice, he finds it difficult 
to be uncharitable, and his chapters on the period since 1870 gain in im- 
pressiveness by his very refusal to become strident in describing the strident. 
It is only in the chapter on the “’48” that one feels the strings too muted, 
perhaps, and it is in the same chapter that one finds less of the economic 
factor, and of the significance of class-conflict, than might have been expected. 

There is some question as to whether Professor Flenley was well-advised to 
include so much of the outline of the general international situation in his 
concluding chapters. He has woven it into his narrative with really enviable 
skill; but, told for the subordinate purpose for which he needs it, it is bound 
to be a familiar story, and it goes in at the cost of other things on which this 
reviewer, at least, would have valued Professor Flenley’s judgment. For 
example, one would have liked more on the implications of his remark 
(pp. 362-3) that “within three further years, [that is, of 1928] when the 
worst of the economic crisis was over, the parliamentary republic was to be 
replaced by a dictatorship compared to which the yoke of the Hohenzollern 
kings of Prussia at its sternest seemed both light and liberal. And most serious 
of all, this was the result of popular vote”  (reviewer’s italics): and of the 
implications of his quotation (p. 374) from Ebenstein that “Nazi economy, 
as has been well said, ‘cannot be defined in terms of socialism or capitalism, 
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because its basic social and political assumptions are different from those of 
either.’” One realizes that the author has deliberately subordinated analysis 
to narrative—a choice which, perhaps, explains the absence from the biblio- 
graphy of such works as Neumann's Behemoth and Borkenau’s The Totali- 
tarian Enemy—but one would gladly release so mature a judgment from its 
self-denying ordinance. 

The historiographical questions of the specialist would be out of place in 
a work with the avowed purpose of this one. But we may notice that Professor 
Flenley gives a less sombre picture of the condition of the German cities in 
the eighteenth century than did Professor Barraclough: that he agrees with 
the contemporary tendency to give credit to Frederick William I of Prussia 
for much which used to be credited to Frederick the Great: that he seems to 
accept the Meinecke-Brandenburg view that Bismarck stumbled, as it were, 
on German unity in the course of his quest for the enlargement of Prussia, 
rather than the Treitschke-Sybel-Bismarck view that he, Bismarck, had always 
aimed at it: and that (though with reservations, since the question is, after 
all, one of degree) he seems to take the view of an older generation in placing 
more responsibility on Bismarck, and less on the quality of German liberalism 
in the sixties, for the latter’s conversion, after Sadowa, to what Darmstaedter 
called “the principle of preparation for war.” 

These, however, are questions for specialists and, like the fact that the 
reviewer found the maps much less enlightening than the illustrations, must 
not obscure the central fact that this is a book to be warmly welcomed. 

H. N. FIELDHOUSE 
McGill University 


Harold Laski (1893-1950): A Biographical Memoir. By KincsLEy MARTIN. 
New York: The Viking Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited]. 1953. Pp. x, 278. $4.75. 


Tue Gollancz edition of this work, which was published a year ago, elicited 
many tributes in British journals. Most of these have stressed the remarkably 
penetrating sketch which Mr. Martin gives of Laski as a public figure in the 
Labour party and as a contributor to the main streams of British and Socialist 
thought. Many of the reviewers, because of the vast mythology about Laski 
himself, found the numerous personal anecdotes most revealing. To people on 
this side of the Atlantic, and especially to lecturers in history, the estimate of 
Laski as teacher, scholar, and student of America will probably hold the 
greatest interest. For the satisfaction of those who may be dubious about 
Kingsley Martin’s competence to deal with anything connected with America, 
it may be noted that the material on this topic is contributed by Norman Mac- 
Kenzie. Much personal information has already been revealed about Laski 
and his views on America through publication of the Holmes-Laski letters. 
The present biography fills in still more of the background and reinforces the 
impression that Laski’s impact upon American thought was substantial. 

One of the best chapters in the book is the analysis of Laski’s views on “the 
American Democracy.” Distinguished scholars like Max Lerner and A. M. 
Schlesinger Jr. are quoted to the effect that Laski never understood “the grass 
roots nature of American democracy.” Then the account of Laski’s American 
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friendships, visits, and correspondence belies the charge. Although it is true 
that Laski never “bummed around the United States,” it is also true that “his 
dearest and most intimate friends were American” and that “part of his 
personality remained American.” It is also true that he experienced at first hand 
some of the effects of “grass-roots democracy” when he was pilloried for his 
comments upon the Boston police strike of 1919, and when he was denied the 
right to speak on the campus of the University of California at Los Angeles 
in 1950. When Laski (like Holmes) insisted that legal or political infalli- 
bility has no place in a democratic society, and that the individual’s right of 
free dissent is almost as precious as society's right of self-preservation, he was 
speaking as a good American liberal of Jeffersonian lineage. But when he went 
on (as he did in The American Democracy) to say that American politics have 
been essentially class politics, he was not dealing any longer in politely 
accepted liberal shibboleths. At that point it became necessary for the whole 
community of American pedantry to rise up in arms and deny the heresy in 
the names of Frederick Jackson Turner and Allan Nevins. His critics largely 
ignored the various qualifications which the observant Laski had written into 
his thesis, and they banded together to deny him rank comparable to that of 
de Tocqueville and Bryce. The present volume contains the best commentary 
upon and defence of Laski’s contribution to American historiography yet to 
appear. 

In the rest of the biography the references to the great and the good of 
Laski’s generation in England are so numerous as to make of a biographical 
sketch a serious contribution to history. The balance between comment upon 
his political thought and description of a cripplingly full life is finely main- 
tained, and a full measure of criticism adds to the book’s stature. Of necessity 
in a personal memoir, much of the author is visible, but the occasions on which 
Martin obtrudes a judgment upon events unrelated to Laski’s own ideas are 
remarkably few. Most of the anecdotes offered as descriptive of the environ- 
ment in. which Laski lived and worked are worthwhile. One of the best is 
Ellen Wilkinson’s comparison of Attlee and Churchill as cabinet leaders: “The 
difference is this. When Mr. Attlee is presiding in the absence of the Prime 
Minister the Cabinet meets on time, goes systematically through its agenda, 
makes the necessary decisions and goes home after three or four hours work. 
When Mr. Churchill presides we never reach the agenda and we decide 
nothing. But we go home to bed at midnight, conscious of having been present 
at an historic occasion.” 

But when this book has been read, and the controversies defined, probably 
the most enduring impression will be that of Laski the teacher. The evidence 
of the productive stimulus he provided, and of his immense generosity of time 
and energy, is irrefutable. The record of his belief in and fight for academic 
as well as all other civil liberties should prove as refreshing as a northwest 
wind in America. He should be remembered best by professors as the man 
who used to begin each year with this remark to new students: “I am a socialist, 
though from time to time I shall prescribe other books as an antidote to my 
poison. If you disagree come along to my study and tell me where I am 
wrong.” 

KENNETH McNavucatT 
United College, Winnipeg 
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Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements Library. Com- 
piled by W. S. Ewinc. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Clements Library. 1953. Pp. x, 
548. $4.00. 


Ir is true to say that this volume is a guide to the manuscripts in the Clements 
Library, but it ought to be added that it is one that provides the barest 
minimum of essential information. Very properly these manuscripts have been 
kept in the groups in which they were when they were acquired by the 
Library; these groups or collections are arranged in the Guide in alphabetical 
order in accordance with the names of the persons or institutions to whom the 
letters in the collections were addressed, or by whom they were assembled 
and preserved. In the case of each collection there is a very brief explanatory 
note, followed by an alphabetical list of the names of the writers of the docu- 
ments to be found in that collection; at the end of the book there is a very 
substantial index of all the names mentioned in the Guide. And that is all. 
Of course calendaring all these manuscripts would be too long and too ex- 
pensive a business, but we might, for example, reasonably expect to be told 
how many letters from George Washington are included in the Shelburne 
MSS and what are their dates. All we are given is the bald entry: George 
Washington. 

In a way this may be described as a second edition of the Guide, though 
a different editor is responsible; the first edition appeared in 1942 and was 
compiled by Mr. H. H. Peckham. Since 1942 there have been acquired by the 
Library and therefore included in the new Guide quite a number of individual 
items, but apparently only five collections of much importance: the Lewis 
Cass Collection dealing mainly with American politics during the period 
1830-50; the Porfirio Diaz Collection; the Mexico Collections (pp. 195-6) 
concerning the War of Independence (1810-21), and including fourteen 
documents about Mexican land grants from 1558 to 1808; the Haskell Col- 
lection including the Washington family papers together with over 300 items 
concerning the American Civil War; and the Wilson Papers concerned largely 
with people and land in and around Clermont, N.Y. 

The fact, however, that this Guide includes a fair amount of new material 
does not mean that Peckham’s edition is superseded. For one thing, Peckham 
provides a good deal of valuable biographical and other information for each 
collection, and much of this is omitted in the later work. So also are the 
details which he gives as to how the material was acquired. He also tells the 
number of items in a collection, while the later work usually mentions only 
the number of feet or inches they occupy. And finally Peckham’s very 
valuable appendix on the maps to be found among these manuscripts is omitted 
altogether. This is the more to be regretted, because the later edition makes 
no mention of the existence of any maps at all. For example, the Shelburne 
Papers include six interesting plans of Quebec made in 1765 by oa 
Holland; no mention of these is to be found under Shelburne Papers, under 
Quebec, under Holland, or under maps. In the same way the 360 manuscript 
maps in the Clinton Collection appear to have been completely ignored. 

Much that can be objected to in this Guide has no doubt been done in the 
interests of economy, and we should be grateful for what we receive. It 
might also be added that the photolithoprinting process used for the later 
volume does not produce nearly so attractive or readable a page as the more 
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spacious printing of Mr. Peckham’s work; again economy has been the 
determining factor. But within the limitations indicated above this is a sound 
and useful piece of work. 


E. R. ADAIR 
McGill University 


University College: A Portrait, 1853-1953. Edited by Ciaupe T. Bisse... 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 148. $2.50. 


Tue authors of this volume set themselves a difficult task. The subject could 
have been approached in an infinite variety of ways. They boldly limited 
the scope of the work and offer it as a portrait of University College, not a 
formal history. Their hope was that by treating the subject in this way they 
could gain in intensity and clarity. And it must be said immediately that they 
succeeded. 

Theirs was a courageous decision. Any person, or group of persons, setting 
out to write a college history can safely assume that the potential reader is a 
graduate, with a long memory, who can think of several episodes, all occurring 
during his years as an undergraduate, which should have been included. And 
it is estimated that of the 15,000 graduates of University College 12,000 are 
still living. To add to the normal complexities of a college or university history 
the writers had to differentiate between University College and the University 
of Toronto. 

Eight writers shared the load, each contributing a chapter. They are: W. S. 
Wallace, “Background”; G. Stephen Vickers, “Building”; Malcolm Wallace, 
“Staff, 18538-1890”; A. S. P. Woodhouse, “Staff, 1890-1953”; Claude T. 
Bissell, “Opinion”; B. K. Sandwell, “Student ’97”; David P. Gauthier, “Student 
54”; and F. C. A. Jeanneret, “Idea.” 

The succinct chapter headings are largely self-explanatory. It would be 
invidious to single out any chapter for special notice. Each essay could stand 
by itself but takes on additional strength from its association. W. S. Wallace 
reveals a deep understanding of the setting in which the newly organized 
college found itself in 1853 and records some of the brightest episodes in the 
folk-lore of the institution. He was never in better form. G. S. Vickers once 
and for all puts University College, the building, in its place. It is true 
Victorian in nature. Malcolm Wallace presents such personalities as McCaul, 
Croft, and Wilson; and A. S. P. Woodhouse deals with such figures as Hutton, 
Milner, Cochrane, Norwood, Owen, Brett, Alexander, and others. Both write 
with sympathy and appreciation. C. T. Bissell, in his chapter, traces not only 
the history of the publications of University College but the development of 
student opinion revealed in their columns. B. K. Sandwell and D. P. Gauthier, 
undergraduates over fifty years apart, are surprisingly in accord. Both tend 
to counteract the impression of the individuality of University College built 
up by the preceding authors. Both show more awareness of their University 
than their College association. But this reviewer feels that the first five had a 
clearer view from their vantage points. Principal Jeanneret shows how Uni- 
versity College has kept faith with its founders. 

Inevitably there is some duplication in a work produced as this was. These 
duplications, however, are not annoying but rather serve to accentuate certain 
elements in the development of University College and bring unity to the 
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volume. Each author wrote in his own way and each clearly enjoyed what he 
was doing. No sacred cows have been spared. 

Fittingly, the book closes with rolls of honour 1914-18 and 1939-45. The 
former carries 203 names, the latter 114. 


Selwyn Dewdney, U.C. ’31, has supplied eight excellent black and white 
illustrations, 


The University of Western Ontario J. J. TALMAN 


The Life of the Right Reverend, the Honourable Charles James Stewart, 
D.D. Oxon., Second Anglican Bishop of Quebec. By Tuomas R. MILLMAN. 
London, Ontario: Huron College. 1953. Pp. xiv, 237. $4.50. 


Dr. MiLLMan has written a careful, scholarly account of Stewart’s career. He 
describes his labours in building up the parishes of St. Armand and Hatley 
and his indefatigable exertions as a travelling missionary. He also traces 
Stewart’s career as second Bishop of Quebec; his fair and moderate advocacy 
of Anglican claims to the Clergy Reserves; his support of schools in Canada; 
his connection with McGill College, still in an embryonic stage; the progress 
in Anglican missions and, to some extent, in the establishment of Sunday 
Schools during his episcopacy. 

It was during Stewart’s tenure of office that the Church of England began 
to regain some of the ground which it had lost in competition with other 
denominations in Canada, especially the Methodists. In the 1830's the cur- 
tailment of financial support by the British government to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel and the consequent reduction in contributions 
from the S.P.G. to the Canadian clergy produced a serious crisis. It stimulated 
Canadian efforts at self-support, and a consequent movement toward self- 
government which culminated later in the formation of local synods. 

Dr. Millman has been handicapped by the absence of any large collection 
of Stewart private papers, and this makes it difficult to produce a rounded 
picture of the Bishop. He has given us a number of glimpses, culled from 
various sources, such as the reference to his “prominent aquiline nose, his 
thick powdered hair, his well-shined shoes and vivacity of manner.” From 
these glimpses there gradually emerges a man who must have been one of the 
noblest characters in the history of the Canadian church. Stewart was zealous, 
persevering, yet humble and unselfish to a degree. He combined strong sup- 
port of causes in which he believed with a genuine spirit of charity toward 
people of other religious groups. 

The closing chapter contains an interesting passage on Stewart’s ecclesi- 
astical opinions. To some extent he had been under the influence of 
Evangelicals during his early career. However, he always avoided attaching 
himself to any party in the church and “stood in the great central Anglican 
stream of tradition, although he seemed to hark back to the seventeenth 
rather than to the eighteenth century” (page 170). Although the volume is 
somewhat overloaded with detail it will go far to re-establish the reputation 
of a great Anglican bishop who has been to some extent forgotten by Canadian 
historians. Appended to it is an invaluable series of biographies of clergy 
connected with the Diocese of Quebec during Stewart's career. 


Bishop’s University D. C. MASTERS 
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So Little for the Mind. By Hitpa Neatsy. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company 
Limited. 1953. Pp. x, 384. $3.00. 


Tuis is an arresting, a provocative book. It is the first full-length portrait by 
a Canadian author, who is not of the fraternity, of what has come to be 
known as “progressive” education. In the introduction Dr. Neatby describes 
it as an attempt to examine the policies and practices of educational adminis- 
trators “honestly although not uncritically’—an odd lapse of logic in a well- 
reasoned, even brilliant work. The book is critical, devastatingly critical, not 
only of the philosophical basis on which John Dewey has built but of the 
bizarre language in which his disciples have presented, hjs ideas. In fact, in 
its negative aspects it may well stand as an anthology 6f educators’ jargon. 

But it is much more than that. Throughout the long exposure of muddy 
thinking and arrogant assumption of the extreme devotees of a school which 
cannot see life as lived sub specie aeternitatis but always as moving in a 
materialistic present, Dr. Neatby here and there allows her own sounder 
philosophy to appear. And in the last two chapters she argues powerfully for 
a return to saner policies than those which have had free course in the western 
Canadian provinces and have secured a fairly firm foothold in the east. One 
reaches the end with a feeling that, while at times she may have heightened 
the colours in her picture of our educational apostasy, she has pretty well 
made her case. The final sentence reads, “The present preoccupations with body 
building and character moulding are useless and may even be dangerous so 
long as we neglect and starve the mind.” 

It is perhaps unkind to suggest added labour for the author, but further 
research and one additional chapter would have made an even better book. 
An analysis of the same penetrating type and an assessment in the same 
trenchant style of the excellences as well as the defects in what the “pro- 
gressives” are pleased to call the “traditional” type of education would have 
made for balance. 

From Socrates’ day to this, there has always been good teaching; and the 
century and a half during which we have been developing our school systems 
in Canada has produced plenty of it, and at all levels. Indeed it is unfortunate 
that the solitary instance of “traditional” method which the author gives 
should have been a very bad case taken from what Gilbert Highet records 
of what William Lyon Phelps remembered of the teaching of Homer at Yale 
in 1880. Had Dr. Neatby taken a peep at the University from which she 
holds an honorary degree, she would have found Maurice Hutton teaching 
Homer at that period in a vastly different fashion. And about him at the turn 
of the century was a group of equally inspiring teachers such as Ramsay 
Wright, W. J. Alexander, A. J. Bell, G. M. Wrong, and J. C. Robertson. The 
last of these, by the way, was engaged sixty years ago in the very type of 
teacher-training which Dr. Neatby recommends, a method then employed in 
Ontario. As a master at the Owen Sound Collegiate Institute, Dr. Robertson 
was visited for some weeks each year by prospective specialists in his subject, 
who received their certificates largely on the basis of this experience. The late 
E. T. Owen was in the same tradition, and no student who read Homer or 
Aeschylus with him would have wished him otherwise. 

Dr. Neatby sees in the non-Christian basis of the Dewey philosophy an 
explanation for the failure of his disciples. She might have pointed out, how- 
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ever, the ingenious method employed by the “traditionalists” to permeate the 
schools with something better than what she terms “pseudo-democratic 
equalitarianism.” That was through the old readers, which so dominated the 
curriculum that pupils were classified not as in such and such a grade, but 
in this or that “book.” The selections were made with the greatest care by 
eminent citizens, largely clerics. Realizing that provision for the study of the 
scriptures is difficult under a public school system, they nevertheless con- 
trived to convey a good deal of moral and religious instruction. It was usually 
embedded in a poem or story, but was sometimes explicit in hymns, or 
passages of scripture which have become a part of our common heritage. 

The pointed criticism of the Hope Report in Ontario forms one of the most 
impressive sections of the book. The commissioners, as Dr. Neatby observes, 
having accepted at the outset the prevailing doctrine of the “experts,” could 
never quite get their thinking straight. She notes that, in the whole report, 
“There is no suggestion that these people who are to train and inspire 
teachers should themselves be noted for their scholarship and for their culture.” 


C. B. Sissons 
Victoria College, Toronto 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
By MARGARET JEAN HousTON 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue dhistoire de Amérique frangaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
“Letters in Canada,” published in the April issue. 


I. CANADA’S RELATIONS WITH THE COMMONWEALTH 


The Coronation and the Commonwealth (Round Table, no. 168, Sept., 1952, 
297-304; no. 169, Dec., 1952, 3-8; no. 172, Sept., 1953, 306-15; no. 178, Dec., 
1953, 57-64). 

Commonwealth Relations: The Coronation Conference (Round Table, no. 172, 
Sept., 1953, 359-63). An article dealing mainly with the Asian and African matters 
discussed at the Prime Ministers’ Conference. 

Drxon, Sir OweN. The Crown and the Commonwealth (United Empire, XLIV (5), 
178-81). 


Durr, Rayant Patme. The Crisis of Britain and the British Empire. London: 


Lawrence & Wishart [Toronto: Progress Publishing Co.]. 1953. Pp. 512. $5.50. 
A study of British imperial development from a Marxist point of view. 

Kuer, B. G. India’s Place in the Commonwealth (United Empire, XLIV (5), 
Sept.-Oct., 1953, 182-6). A discussion of the development of India’s present 
status, and of the new concept of the Commonwealth that status involves. 

Mansercu, Nicnoias. Documents and Speeches on British Commonwealth Affairs, 
1931-1952. Two volumes. London, Toronto: Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1953. Pp. 1,366. $12.50. 

The Queen of Canada: Church and State in North America (Round Table, no. 172, 
Sept., 1953, 316-18). “. . . two aspects of the monarchy, its religious quality and 
its hereditary quality . . . are not ideas for which a North American kingdom in 
the middle of the twentieth century is very well prepared.” 


Il. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Ancus, H. F. Canada and the Far East, 1940-1953. Issued under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 129. $3.00. To be reviewed 
later. 


BoNARDELLI, PETER M. Canada and the Atlantic Pact (Culture, XIV (4), déc. 


1953, 366-84). An account of events leading up to the signing of the Pact, and 
a discussion of its part in Canadian foreign policy. 

Canada, Department of External Affairs, Information Division. The Department of 
External Affairs. Reference Paper no. 69. Ottawa. 1953. Pp. 11. A paper dealing 
with the historical background and early years of the Department, representation 
abroad, organization of the Department and qualifications for the service. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 25 Years of Canadian Foreign Policy. Toronto, 
1953. Pp. 87. 50c. Obtainable from the CBC Publications Branch, 354 Jarvis St., 
Toronto. “A series of six radio talks, Feb.-Mar. 1953, coinciding with the 25th 
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anniversary of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, and three articles 
prepared by the Institute.” 

Day, BricnaM. Le Canada et les droits de Thomme: le concept des droits de 
[homme dans la politique étrangére et la constitution du Canada. Préface de 
M. J.-J. Cuevaturer. Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 1953. Pp. x, 154. 900 fr. 
To be reviewed later. 

ParENT, Georces-Henri. La Représentation commerciale du Canada a |’étranger 
(Actualité économique, XXIX (1), avril-juin 1953, 105-37). The first part of this 
article, pp. 105-18, deals with the historical development of our commercial 
representation abroad. 

Ricuarpson, B. T. Canada and the Wheat Agreement (International Journal, VIII 
(4), autumn, 1953, 274-83). 

Stacey, C. P. The Undefended Border: The Myth and the Reality. Historical 
Booklets no. 1. Ottawa: Canadian Historical Association. 1953. Pp. 20. 25c. each, 
20c. each for orders of six or more. Obtainable from the Treasurer of the 
Association, c/o Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa. See p. 92. 

United Nations, Department of Public Information. Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1952. New York: United Nations [Toronto: The Ryerson Press]. 1953. Pp. x, 982. 
$12.50. An account of the activities of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies during 1952. To be reviewed later. 

Winter, Cart G. American Influence on Canadian Nationhood. Washington, D.C.: 
Annals of American Research. 1953. Pp. 23. $1.00. To be reviewed later. 


lil. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Ancers, Georces-Henri, et ALLEN, Patricx. Evolution de la structure des emplois 
au Canada: I, De Ilartisanat au capitalisme manufacturier; II, Effets de la 
révolution industrielle dans les manufactures; III, Etalement de la révolution 
industrielle (Actualité économique, XXIX (1), avril-juin 1953, 75-104; XXIX (2), 
juill.-sept. 1953, 271-301; XXIX (3), oct.-déc. 1953, 481-524). A study of the 
consequences of technical progress on the structure of employment in Canada. 

Brown, Georce W. Canada in the Making. Toronto, Vancouver: J. M. Dent & Sons 
(Canada) Limited. 1953. Pp. viii, 151. $2.75. To be reviewed later. 

DucreE, ALEXANDRE. Le Témiscamingue et ses problémes (Relations, XIII (156), 
déc. 1953, 324-6; XIV (157), janv. 1954, 6-9). 

Harrincton, Ricuarp. Northern Exposures: Canada’s Backwoods and Barrens 
Pictured in Monochrome and Colour. Text and arrangement by Cuirrorp WILson. 
New York: Henry Schumann, Inc.; Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons (Canada) 
Ltd. 1953. Pp. 119. $5.00. 

Jamieson, A. B. Chartered Banking in Canada. Foreword by W. A. MACKINTOSH. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. x, 394. $5.00. The first part of the book 
deals with the history of the Canadian banking system, the second part with the 
practice of banking. 

Lower, ArtHuR. Unconventional Voyages. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. 
xii, 156. $3.50. To be reviewed later. 

McCietian, S. Grove. Old Fort Niagara (American Heritage, IV (4), ns., 
summer, 1953, 32-41). Old Fort Niagara, once French, then British, and now 
American, has been preserved as a historic site. 

Our Banking System (Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter, Nov., 1953, 1-4). 

Ross, Matcotm, ed. Our Sense of Identity: A Book of Canadian Essays. With an 
introduction by the Editor. Canadian Literature Series. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1954. Pp. xvi, 346. $5.00. 

Scurac, ALEXANDER ANDREW. History of the Ontario Regiment, 1866-1951. From 

information derived from the official war diary, regimental records, and historical 
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sketches written by Col. Frank CHAPPELL, Major J. E. Stivcer, and Capt. ARcH. 
Wuire.aw. Oshawa: Ontario Regiment Association, 8 Simcoe St. North. 1951. 
Pp. 286, illus. 

Snort, C. M. A Century of Enterprise Pays Off for Canada (Saturday Night, 


LXIX (15), Jan. 16, 1954, 17). An examination of the production and trade of 
Canada in 1853. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


Lanctot, Gustave. Cartier au Canada en 1524 (R.H.A.F., VII (3), déc. 1953, 
413-25). “. . . il semble que le chercheur impartial et méthodologique ne puisse 
atteindre qu'une conclusion, celle que Jacques Cartier accompagnait Giovanni de 
Verrazano au cours de la découverte de la Nouvelle-France, dite Canada, en 
Yannée 1524.” 

Rousseau, Jacques. The Identity of Vinber and Vinland (Rhodora, LIII, Oct., 
1951, 244-5). Notes on plants mentioned in the Scandinavian sagas relating the 
expedition to Vinland. 

Wattace, W. Stewart. By Star & Compass. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. 


Pp. xiv, 167 illus. $3.00. A revised edition of a book on Canadian exploration 
first published in 1922. 


(3) New France 


BONNAULT, CLAUDE DE. Le Canada et la conclusion du Pacte de Famille de 1761 
(R.H.A.F., VII (3), déc. 1953, 341-55). The influence of British victories in 
North America in bringing Spain into the Seven Years’ War. 

BRONNER, Frepéric. Le Petit Marquis et le grand marquis (Nouvelle Revue 
canadienne, III (1), sept.-oct. 1953, 24-31). A discussion of the relationship of 
Montcalm and Vaudreuil at the time of the English attack on Quebec in 1759. 

Grraup, Marcet. Histoire de la Louisiane frangaise. Vol. I. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1953. Pp. 368. $7.00. Obtainable from Librairie Ducharme, 
Montreal. A study of the history of Louisiana during the reign of Louis XIV. 

OvELLET, FERNAND. Un Probléme économique et social (B.R.H., LIX (3), 
juillet-aoat-sept. 1953, 157-61). A discussion of the charter of the village of 
Chateau-Richer (1753), and of the role of the village in the economic life of 
New France. 

Prxe, Ropert E. The Lost Treasure of St. Francis (American Heritage, V (2), 
n.s., winter, 1954, 14-19). An account of the raid on the Quebec village of 
St. Francis by a band of Rogers’ Rangers in 1759. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


DeroMe, Gaston. Patriotes de Saint-Edouard-de-Napierville (B.R.H., LIX (3), 
juillet-aodt-sept. 1953, 151-2). Biographical notes regarding five combatants 
killed at Odelltown in November, 1838. 

DuFEBVRE, BERNARD. La Presse anglaise en 1837-38: Adam Thom, John Neilson 
et John Fisher (Revue de l'Université Laval, VIII (3), nov. 1953, 267-74). A 
discussion of the attitudes of three English-speaking journalists of Lower Canada 
at the time of the Rebellion. 

FLEXNER, JAMES THoMas. The Traitor and the Spy: Benedict Arnold and John 
André. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. [Toronto: George J. McLeod 
Limited]. 1953. Pp. x, 431. $6.75. 

Jones, Witpur Devereux. Lord Ashburton and the Maine Boundary Negotiations 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XL (3), Dec., 1953, 477-90). Details 
of the British side of the Webster-Ashburton negotiations in 1842, based on the 
private papers of Lord Aberdeen. 
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(5) Canada since 1867 


Ancus, H. F. An Echo of the Past: The Rowell-Sirois Commission (Canadian Tax 
Journal, I (5), Sept.-Oct., 1953, 439-49). A discussion of the development of 
Dominion-provincial relations over the past decade in the light of the Commission’s 
recommendations. 

Bossin, Hye. “Dizzy” and Us; “Dizzy” and “Sir John A.” (Jewish Standard, Nov. 1, 
1953, 5; Nov. 15, 1953, 6, 10). Notes on Disraeli’s part in Confederation and 
on his friendship with Sir John A. Macdonald. 

Canada: The General Election (Round Table, no. 172, Sept., 1953, 402-6). A 
survey of the campaign and results of the election of 1953. 

Canada: The Problem of Wheat (Round Table, no. 173, Dec., 1953, 87-92). This 
article discusses the background and makes an appraisal of the present situation 
of the Canadian grain trade. 

Davis, Joun. Aeroplane Industry in Canada (Canadian Geographical Journal, 
XLVII (5), Nov., 1953, 174-93). A review of the aeroplane industry in Canada 
since its beginnings prior to the First World War. 

Historical Section, Army Headquarters, Ottawa. The York and Simcoe Battalions 
in the Touchwood Hills (Canadian Army Journal, VII (3), Oct., 1953, 71-2). 
A brief account of a part of Major-General Middleton’s force during the North- 
West campaign in 1885. 

Jackett, W. R. Sections 91 and 92 of the British North America Act and the 

' Privy Council (Legal Essays in Honour of Arthur Moxon, ed. J. A. Corry 
et al., Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1953, xii, 262 pp., $10.00, 156-82). 

Jackson, H. M., ed. The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders of Canada ( Princess 
Louise’s), 1928-1953. Compiled by officers of the Regiment. Hamilton, Ont. 1953. 
Pp. x, 407. Obtainable from Regimental Headquarters, the Armouries, Hamilton, 
Ont., 

LeBourpais, D. M. Nation of the North: Canada since Confederation. With four 
portraits and three maps. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd.; Toronto: The Methuen 
Company of Canada Ltd. [Toronto: British Book Service (Canada) Ltd.].. 1953. 
Pp. x, 270. $3.75. To be reviewed later. 

LeperMAN, W. R. Classification of Laws and the British North America Act (Legal 
Essays in Honour of Arthur Moxon, ed. J. A. Corry et al., Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1953, xii, 262 pp., $10.00, 183-207). A discussion of the problem 
of the distribution of legislative powers under the British North America Act. 

MacInnis, Grace. J. S. Woodsworth: A Man to Remember. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited. 1953. Pp. xvi, 336. $4.50. To be reviewed later. 

Mattory, J. R. Delegated Legislation in Canada: Recent Changes in Machinery 
(C.J.E.P.S., XIX (4), Nov., 1953, 462-71). The author discusses the publication 
of Orders in Council and other administrative regulations, parliamentary scrutiny 
of delegated legislation, and procedural improvements. 

Pratr, F. W. Fifty Years of Canadian Military Communications (Canadian Army 
Journal, VII (3), Oct., 1953, 112-28, 140). 

Scumitr, Gipert R. The Jurisdiction of the Canadian Parliament in Matters of 
Labour Legislation (Legal Essays in Honour of Arthur Moxon, ed. J. A. Corry 
et al., Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1953, xii, 262 pp., $10.00, 49-66). 

StanLEy, Georce F. G. The Fur Trade Party (The Beaver, outfit 284, Sept., 
1953, 35-9; Dec., 1953, 21-5). 

They Led the Way (1953-4 Year Book of the Canadian Motion Picture Industry, 
ed. Hye Bosstn, Toronto, Film Publications of Canada Ltd., 1953, 17-23). Brief 
biographies of six pioneers of the Canadian film industry: John A. Schuberg, 
L. Emest Ouimet, George Ganetakos, A. J. Mason, Jule Allen, and the late 

Fred G. Spencer. 
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XI. ETHNOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


(Contributed annually since 1925 by Professor T. F. Mcllwraith) 

ApaMs, Wiiu1aM R. Aboriginal American Medicine and Surgery (Proceedings of 
the Indiana Academy of Science for 1951, LXI, 1952, 49-53). A brief summary 
of Indian surgical and medical knowledge. 

ALEXANDER, HartLtey Burr. The World’s Rim: Great Mysteries of The North 
American Indians. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1953. Pp. xx, 259. In 
this posthumous work, the author has described some of the outstanding American 
Indian rituals, emphasizing their underlying philosophy as a means of assessing 
the basic features of Indian life. Though convinced that Indian culture is of 
indigenous origin, Alexander does not hesitate to point out similarities in thought 
to those portrayed in the great mysteries of Old World antiquity. He believes 
that they are comparable in intellectual value. 

ANDRADE, MANvEL J. Relations between Nootka and Quileute (International 
Journal of American Linguistics, XIX (2), April, 1953, 138-40). A posthumous 
study of the linguistic relationship between two tribes of the West Coast. 

Banvi, Hans-Georc, and J¢@RcEN, MELDGAARD. Archaeological Investigations on 
Clarering, Northwest Greenland (Meddelelser om Groénland, CXXVI (4), 1952, 
5-86). A comprehensive archaeological study. 

Bank, Tueopore P., II. Botanical and Ethnobotanical Studies in the Aleutian 
Islands: II, Health and Medical Lore of the Aleuts (Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Aris, and Letters, XXXVIII, Ann Arbor, 1953, 415-32). 
Health conditions among the modern inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands are 
very bad, and compare unfavourably with those reported by early observers. At 
that time the natives had considerable knowledge of plant medicines, and even 
of surgical practices. 

——— Cultural Succession in the Aleutians (American Antiquity, XIX (1), July, 
1953, 40-9). Careful appraisal of archaeological work in the Aleutian Islands 
proves conclusively that a sequence of cultures existed, but their relationship 
to one another, and to culture horizons beyond the islands, is not clear. 

BarBeav, Marius. Haida Myths: Illustrated in Argillite Carvings. National Museum 
of Canada, Bulletin 127, Anthropological Series 32. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 
1953. Pp. x, 417. Haida sailors employed on New England whalers about 1800 
learnt from their white companions the art of scrimshawing, that is, the technique 
of carving small objects of bone, horn, or ivory for ornamental purposes. It was, 
in fact, a type of “doodling,” developed to combat the tedium of life at sea. 
Twenty years later, under European leadership, a mine of fine slate, argillite, 
was opened on the Queen Charlotte Islands. This material was used by a family 
of Haida carvers and their descendants. The themes of their carvings were 
largely illustrations of ancestral myths, shown on pipes, bowls, miniature totem- 
poles, or other objects, or as independent groupings of figures. The author 
illustrates over three hundred of these figures, which he aptly likens to con- 
temporary illustrations of Homeric traditions. Since the relevant myths are re- 
corded, the result is an interesting combination of literature and art, as well 
as Haida ethnology. 

——— Tobacco, a Peace-Maker (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVII (3), Sept., 
1953, 106-15). An interesting and well-illustrated article describing the uses 
of tobacco among the Canadian Indians, and its world-wide spread in post- 
Columbian times. 

BARBEAU, Marius, and Rioux, Marcet. Canada (International Directory of Anthro- 
pological Institutions, Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Inc., 
1953, 267-75). A useful list of anthropological teaching and research facilities 
in Canada. 

BENVENISTE, E. The “Eskimo” Name (International Journal of American Linguistics, 
XIX (3), July, 1953, 242-5). The term “Eskimo”, in the form “Esquimawes,” was 
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first used by Hakluyt in 1584. This appears to be a definitive refutation of the 
claim that “Eskimo” is derived from “Excomminquois” (the Excommunicated), 
as they were called by the Jesuits in 1611. 


BirkEeT-SMiTH, Kaj, with discussion by FREpERICA pE Lacuna. Present Status of 


the Eskimo Problem (International Congress of Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Pro- 
ceedings], III, Indian Tribes of Aboriginal America, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1952, 8-21). A stimulating appraisal of Eskimo culture history and inter- 
actions, including considerations of physical type and of language. 


Biessinc, Frep K. The Physical Characteristics of Southern Ojibwa Woodcraft 


(Minnesota Archaeologist, XVIII (4), Oct., 1952, 7-21). Illustrations and descrip- 
tions of wooden utensils manufactured by the contemporary Ojibwa of Minnesota. 


Bonp, Ricwarp P. Queen Anne’s American Kings. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press 


[Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1952. Pp. xii, 148. $3.50. A description of the 
mission to England in 1710 of four Iroquois chiefs to appeal for support for the New 
England colonists against the French. 


British Columbia, Department of Education, Division of Curriculum. Our Native 


Peoples: 1, Introduction to Our Native Peoples; 11, Coast Salish; I, Interior 
Salish; IV, Haida; V, Nootka; VI, Tsimshian; VII, Kwakiutl; VIII, Kootenay; IX, 
Déné; X, Bella Coola. Social Studies Bulletin, British Columbia Heritage Series, I. 
Victoria: Queen’s Printer. 1951-3. Pp. 41; 71; 53; 58; 58; 61; 70; 51; 59; 77. 
Although a great deal of detailed information has been published on the way 
of life of the Indians of British Columbia, it is widely scattered in journals which 
are not readily available, and in a form that is difficult for the general reader to 
understand. This series has been brought out as guides to teachers by the British 
Columbia Department of Education with the aid of the Provincial Archives and the 
Provincial Museum. The introductory volume deals in a simple fashion with the 
coming of man to the New World, with emphasis on the early settlement of 
British Columbia, followed by general statements applicable to all Indians. Each 
of the nine succeeding pamphlets deals with a single tribe of British Columbia, 
six from the coast and three from the interior. The same themes are described in 
each: environment, physical type, subsistence, material culture, social institutions, 
religion, and art, frequently illustrated with a descriptive panel and with examples 
of folk-lore. The result is a simple over-all picture of the tribe, suited to teachers 
in an area where Indians are an important part of the provincial life. I know of 
no comparable tribal pamphlets in any part of the world; it is to be hoped that 
other provinces of Canada will follow this example. Reliable sources have been 
used in every case, and each volume contains a select bibliography. 

Burcer, VALERIE. Indian Camp Sites on Kempt and Manowan Lakes in the 
Province of Quebec (Pennsylvania Archaeologist, XXIII (1), May, 1953, 32-45). 
Stone tools and pottery fragments have been found in considerable number in the 
area now occupied by the Téte de Boule in northern Quebec. The modern 
Indians believe that these objects were made by the Attikameg, reputed to have 
lived in the area before their own ancestors. 

Burcesse, J. A. Lake St. John and the Big Beaver (The Beaver, outfit 284, Dec., 
1953, 48-9). A Montagnais Indian myth explaining the topography of the Lake 
St. John area. 

Canada, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Indian Affairs Branch. Census 
of Indians in Canada, 1949. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1952. Pp. 38. In 1949 the 
total Indian population of Canada was 136,407. Figures are given of the numbers 
in each agency, showing age, sex, and religion. 

CaRPENTER, EpMunpD S. Iroquois Prehistory: A Book Review of Iroquois Pottery 

Types: A Technique for the Study of Iroquois Prehistory, by Ricuarp S. MAcNEIsH, 

National Museum of Canada, Bulletin no. 124, Department of Resources and 

Development, VII, 166 pp., 33 pls., Ottawa, 1952, $1.50 (Pennsylvania Archae- 

ologist, XXIII (2), July, 1953, 72-8). This is more than a long, careful, and 
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critical review, it is an exposition of major problems of Iroquois prehistory, and 
of techniques available for their solution. 

——~— Witch-Fear among the Aivilik Eskimos (American Journal of Psychiatry, CX 
(3), Sept., 1953, 194-9). Between 1930 and 1950 an intense fear of witchcraft 
developed among the Southampton Island Eskimo, coinciding with a lessening 
belief in the potency of magic. This fear has diminished in the last two or three 
years with changing conditions. 

Carrer, Greorce F. Plants across the Pacific (Asia and North America: Trans- 
pacific Contacts, assembled by Marian W. Smitu, Memoirs of the Society for 
American Archaeology, no. 9, supplement to American Antiquity, XVIII (3), 
part 2, Jan., 1953, 62-71). Botanical evidence proves the transmission of at least 
three species of plants across the Pacific in pre-Columbian times, and suggests the 
diffusion of several others. 

Cuapin, MmiaM. Salvaging Our Indian Languages (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (1), 
spring, 1953, 79-87). A plea for the study of Indian languages in Canada before 
their complete disappearance. 

Cuown, Bruce, and Lewis, Marton. The Abo, MNSs, P, Rh, Lutheran, Kell, Lewis, 
Duffy and Kidd Blood Groups and the Secretor Status of the Blackfoot Indians 
of Alberta, Canada (American Journal of Physical Anthropology, XI (3), Sept., 
1953, 369-83). A detailed study of blood grouping with well-tabulated results. 

Crank, Evita E. Indian Story-Telling of Old in the Pacific Northwest (Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, LIV (2), June, 1953, 91-101). 

——— The Mythology of the Indians in the Pacific Northwest (idem, LIV (3), Sept., 
1953, 163-89). 

A general description of Northwest Coast mythology and its place in the life 
of the Indians. 

COLEMAN, SISTER BERNARD. The Ojibwa yor the Wild Rice Problem (Anthro- 
pological Quarterly, XXVI (New Series I) ), July, 1953, 79-88). The gathering 
of wild rice by the Ojibwa of Minnesota ‘. iennaiies complicated by government 
regulations and economic competition. 

Co.uier, JoHN. A Perspective on the United States Indian Situation of 1952 in 
Its Hemispheric and World-Wide Bearing (America Indigena, XIII (1), Enero, 
1953, 7-13). An analysis of recent trends and policies in the administration of 
Indian Affairs in the United States. 

Co.tins, Henry B. The Origin and Antiquity of the Eskimo (Yearbook of Physical 
Anthropology 1951, vol. VII, 1953, 75-123). A comprehensive article, reprinted 
from the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1950, and previously 
cited in this bibliography, C.H.R., XXXIII (1), March, 1952, 92. 

——— Radiocarbon Dating in the Arctic (American Antiquity, XVIII (3), Jan., 1953, 
197-203). Dating by carbon 14 throws light on a number of the complex problems 
of prehistoric Eskimo movements and cultural interactions. It confirms the view 
that the Arctic has been an area of survival for earlier cultures of Asia. 

——— Recent Developments in the Dorset Culture Area (Asia and North America: 
Transpacific Contacts, assembled by Marian W. Situ, Memoirs of the Society 
for American Archaeology, no. 9, supplement to American Antiquity, XVIII (3), 
part 2, Jan., 1953, 32-9). A comprehensive summary of present knowledge of the 
Dorset culture of the Eskimo, including its relationship to prehistoric Greenland 
remains. 

Conxuin, Haroip C., and StuRTEVANT, WiLL1AM C. Seneca Indian Singing Tools 
at Coldspring Longhouse: Musical Instruments of the Modern Iroquois (Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, XCVII (3), June, 1953, 262-90). 
Music is one of the native culture elements most strongly retained by the Iroquois. 
A careful description is given of eighteen kinds of musical instrument still used 
by the almost completely acculturated Iroquois of western New York. 

Crisp, Witu1am G. OOK-PIK: The Story of an Eskimo Boy. Toronto: J. M. Dent. 
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1952. Pp. viii, 151. A book for children which gives a sympathetic and intelligent 
description of the life of a Copper Eskimo boy. 

DensMorE, FRANcEs. The Belief of the Indian in a Connection between Song and 
the Supernatural (Anthropological Papers, no. 37, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 151, Washington, 1953, 217-23). The in- 
spiration for certain types of Indian songs is believed to be in dreams; this gives 
them what is virtually a supernatural origin. 

——— The Use of Music in the Treatment of the Sick by American Indians (Annual 
Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 1952, Washing- 
ton, 1953, 439-54). The use of music was an important element in all types of 
curing ceremony among the American Indians. 

Dorson, Ricuarp M. Bloodstoppers and Bearwalkers. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. Pp. 305. A collection of oral traditions from northern Michigan, 
including a number of Algonkian Indian legends. 

Driver, Harotp E. The Acorn in North American Indian Diet (Proceedings of 
the Indiana Academy of Science for 1952, LXII, 1953, 56-62). Acorns were used 
by the Indians in various ways in different parts of North America, including the 
Great Lakes region. 

——— The Spatial and Temporal Distribution of the Musical Rasp in the New 
World (Anthropos, XLVIII (3-4), 1953, 578-92). A study of the varieties and 
distribution of an Indian musical instrument. 

Du Creux, Francois. The History of Canada or New France. Vol. II. Translated 
with an Introduction by Percy J. Rosinson; edited with notes by James B. 
Conacuer. The Publications of the Champlain Society, XXXI. Toronto: The 
Champlain Society. 1952. Pp. viii, 405-776, xv. An important volume, containing 
a considerable amount of information about the Indians of Canada in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Durr, Witson. The Upper Stalo Indians. Anthropology in British Columbia, Memoir 
I, 1952. Victoria: British Columbia Provincial Museum, Department of Education, 
Queen’s Printer. 1953. Pp. 136. A meticulous study of the ethnology of the Salish- 
speaking Indians of the Fraser Valley, British Columbia. In addition to his own 
field investigations, the author has utilized published records and archive material 
in the best traditions of ethno-history. 

Dunn, JosEPpHINE HAMBLETON. Puppets of the Skeena (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, XLVII (6), Dec., 1953, 248-52). Puppets with movable arms and legs 
were used by the Tsimshian of northern British Columbia, both for ceremonial and 
curing purposes. 

Exnoitm, Gorpon F. A Possible Focus of Asiatic Influence in the Late Classic 
Cultures of Mesoamerica (Asia and North America: Transpacific Contacts, 
assembled by Marian W. Smiru, Memoirs of the Society for American Archae- 
ology, no. 9, ee to American Antiquity, XVIII (3), part 2, Jan., 1953, 
72-89). A well-illustrated article discussing the evidence for prehistoric culture 
contact across the Pacific on the basis of similarities in art forms. 

ELMENDORF, WILLIAM W. Soul Loss Illness in Western North America (Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], III, Indian Tribes 
of Aboriginal America, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 104-14). A 
belief that sickness can be caused by loss of the soul occurs commonly among the 
Indians of British Columbia. 

Erasmus, CHartes. Las Dimensiones de la Cultura: Historia de la Etnologia en 
los Estados Unidos Entre 1900 y 1950. Bogota: Editorial Iqueima. 1953. Pp. viii, 
198. As the sub-title indicates, this is a history of ethnology in the United States 
since 1900. Apart from its intrinsic worth as a critical evaluation, it is significant 
to have such an analysis written by a South American scholar. It is far more than 
a bibliographic record, since the author discusses trends, and illustrates them with 

ingenious diagrams. 
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Ernst, ALICE Henson. The Wolf Ritual of the Northwest Coast. Eugene, Oregon: 
University of Oregon. 1952. Pp. ix, 107. Rituals depicting the wolf are important 
both in shamanistic and secret society rituals among the Nootka of Vancouver 
Island and tribes of northwestern Washington. 

FENTON, WiLL1AM Netson. A Calendar of Manuscript Materials Relating to the 
History of the Six Nations or Iroquois Indians in Depositories outside of Phila- 
delphia, 1750-1850 (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, XCVII 
(5), Oct., 1953, 578-95). In addition to a list of unpublished material on Iroquois- 
white relations, the author, with the aid of extracts, gives a commentary on 
Iroquois history between 1750 and 1774, a period of firm loyalty to the Crown. 

——— The Iroquois Eagle Dance, an Offshoot of the Calumet Dance, with An Analysis 
of the Iroquois Eagle Dance and Songs by Gertrupe ProxoscH Kuratu. Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin CLVI. Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office. 1953. Pp. vi, 324. This study of an 
important Iroquois ritual is based in part on field work in New York State and 
Ontario, supplemented with a meticulous combing of the literature, in the best 
ethno-historical tradition. Miss Kurath contributes an analysis of the musical and 
dance forms. 

First Meeting of the Committee Appointed at the Canadian Eskimo Conference 
(Arctic, VI (1), March, 1953, 62). A committee set up at Ottawa to consider 
Eskimo problems has stressed the importance of expanding educational and 
health services to meet the special needs of the Eskimo. 

Fiucxe, A. F. The Stone Axe (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVII (5), Nov., 
1953, 216-17). A brief description of Indian stone axes from British Columbia, 
with photographs of wood cut with these tools. 

GALLAGHER, OrvoeLL R., and Powe.t, Louis H. Time Perspective in Plains 
Indian Beaded Art (American Anthropologist, LV (4), Oct., 1953, 609-13). An 
analysis of designs and elements in Plains Indians bead-work as a clue to the 
identification of museum specimens. 

GanrieLp, Viota E. Contemporary Problems of Folklore Collecting and Study 
(Anthropological Papers of the University of Alaska, I (2), May, 1953, 25-36). 
A thoughtful study of some of the desiderata in the collecting and recording of 
myths, illustrated with examples from the Northwest Coast and Alaska. 

——— Possibilities of Genetic Relationship in Northern Pacific Moiety Structures 
(Asia and North America: Transpacific Contacts, assembled by Martian W. Smit, 
Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, no. 9, supplement to American 
Antiquity, XVIII (3), part 2, Jan., 1953, 58-61). A study of particular forms of 
social grouping in northwestern America with reference to possible evidence of 
Asiatic culture influence. 

Garn, STANLEY Marion, and Moorrees, Coenraap F, A. Stature, Body-Build, 
and Tooth Emergence in Aleutian Aleut Children (Yearbook of Physical Anthro- 
pology 1951, vol. VII, 1953, 45-54). An article on the physical anthropology of 
the Aleutian Eskimo, reprinted from Child Development, XXII (4). 

Garvin, Paut L. L’Obviation en Kutenai: Echantillon d’une catégorie grammaticale 
Amérindienne (Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, XLVII (1), 1951, 
166-212). A comprehensive linguistic study of a tribe of southern British Columbia. 

——— Short Kutenai Texts (International Journal of American Linguistics, XIX (4), 
Oct., 1953, 305-11). Text material from a tribe of southern British Columbia. 

Gessain, Ropert. L’Ajagaq, Bilboquet Eskimo (Journal de la Société des Améri- 
canistes, XLI, 1952, 238-93). A comprehensive and well-illustrated description of 
the well-known Eskimo “bone and pin” game. A number of varieties of the 
game can be recognized, and their distribution throws light on possible origins. 

Gmwpincs, J. L., Jr. The Arctic Woodland Culture of the Kobuk River. Museum 
Monographs. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 1952. Pp. x, 143, plates 
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XLVI. This is an important study of the former and present population of the 
Kobuk River which flows into Bering Strait just north of the Arctic Circle. Since 
the modern Eskimo are still using articles similar to those recovered in excavations, 
the techniques employed are both ethnological and archaeological. The Eskimo 
of this area occupy a wooded river valley, a mode of life unknown elsewhere in 
the Eskimo area, and which has certain resemblances to the life of the Athapaskan 
Indians, a matter of importance in tracing possible Eskimo origins. 

——— Observations on the “Eskimo Type” of Kinship and Social Structure (Anthro- 
pological Papers of the University of Alaska, I (1), Dec., 1952, 5-10). Differences 
occur in kinship terminology among the Eskimo of Alaska; this fact raises doubts 
concerning the generally accepted thesis of Eskimo cultural similarity. 

Gyessinc, GutorM. The Circumpolar Stone Age (Antiquity, XXVII (107), Sept., 
1953, 131-6). There is archaeological evidence of an ancient spread of culture 
throughout the Arctic, including specific resemblances at the ends of the chain, 
Scandinavia and northeastern America. The author believes that there were two 
movements, depending on ecological conditions, one confined to the Arctic coast, 
the other to the inland taiga. To solve the history of the interactions of these 
two strains will require the co-operation of archaeologists and social anthro- 
pologists. 

——— Petroglyphs and Pictographs in British Columbia (International Congress of 
Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], III, Indian Tribes of Aboriginal America, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 66-79). The rock carvings and rock 
paintings of British Columbia are of different style and offer a field for investigation 
in terms of culture origins and spread. 

GLapsTONE, Percy. Native Indians and the Fishing Industry of British Columbia 
(Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, XIX (1), Feb., 1958, 
20-34). A well-documented study of Indian participation in the fishing industry 
of modern British Columbia. 

Goprrey, WittuaM S., Jr. Reply to Holand (American Antiquity, XVIII (4), April, 
1953, 395-6). A spirited refutation of arguments supporting the alleged Scandi- 
navian origin of the Newport Tower. 

GrirFin, JAMEs B. A Preliminary Statement on the Pottery from Cape Denbigh, 
Alaska (Asia and North America: Transpacific Contacts, assembled by Marian 
W. Smiru, Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, no. 9, supplement 
to American Antiquity, XVIII (3), part 2, Jan., 1953, 40-2). Pottery excavated 
at an early site in Alaska shows resemblances both to Asiatic forms and to early 
types from the eastern woodlands of Canada and the United States. 

Harp, EvMer, Jr. New World Affinities of Cape Dorset Culture (Anthropological 
Papers of the University of Alaska, I (2), May, 1953, 37-54). A comprehensive 
study of the probable origin of the Eskimo Dorset culture, and of its interactions 
with other cultures in America, particularly with the Beothuk of Newfoundland. 

Harrincton, Lyn. On the Trail of the Candle Fish (The Beaver, outfit 283, March, 
1953, 40-4). A description of the utilization of the olachen by the coastal Indians 
of British Columbia, and of the trade routes by which it was carried to the 
interior. 

Harrincton, M. R. You Can’t Rush an Indian (The Masterkey, XXVII (1), 
Jan.-Feb., 1953, 29-30). An anecdote concerning the collecting of ethnological 
specimens from the Ojibwa Indians on Walpole Island, Ontario. 

Harrincton, RicHarp. Making Moccasins (The Beaver, outfit 284, June, 1953, 
36-7). A series of photographs illustrating the manufacture of Chipewyan moc- 
casins. 

——— Spring Break-up at Boothia (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVI (4), April, 

1953, 150-62). A series of beautiful photographs, with expanded captions, illus- 

trating the life of the Eskimo of the Boothia area, northwest of Hudson Bay. 
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——— Walrus at Igloolik (The Beaver, outfit 284, Dec., 1953, 28-34). A description 
of walrus hunting by the Iglulik Eskimo, illustrated with the author's superb 
photographs and drawings made in 1823 by Capt. G. F. Lyon. 

Herzer, Ropert F. Aboriginal Fish Poisons (Anthropological Papers, no. 38, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 151, Washington, 1953, 
225-83). Although piscicides have a wide distribution in many parts of the world, 
their use in Canada appears to have been limited to a few tribes of southern 
British Columbia. 

——— Long-Range Dating in Archaeology (Anthropology Today, prepared under 
the chairmanship of A. L. Krorser, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953, 
3-42). A summary of the techniques used for dating early remains. 

——— Notes on Koniag Material Culture (Anthropological Papers of the University 
of Alaska, I (1), Dec., 1952, 11-19). A description of specimens in the University 
of California Museum of Anthropology, collected many years ago from the Eskimo 
of Kodiak Island. 

Hocxetr, Cuarces F, Errata in Bloomfield’s Algonquian Sketch (International 
Journal of American Linguistics, XIX (1), Jan., 1953, 78). A list of corrections of 
typographic and other errors in an important linguistic study of Algonkian 
(Algonquian ) languages. 

——— Linguistic Time-Perspective and Its Anthropological Uses; with a comment 
by Morris SwapesH (International Journal of American Linguistics, XIX (2), 
April, 1953, 146-53). A scholarly study of the importance of time perspective in 
the analysis of linguistic change, and of the value of this approach in reconstructing 
the history of non-literate peoples. 

HoLianp, CHarLes P. From Paganism to Mysticism: René Tsondiwane ( Martyrs’ 
Shrine Message, XVII (1), March, 1953, 20-1; 23). Extracts from the Jesuit 
Relations describe the piety and mental attitudes of a Huron convert. 

Homer, Nits M. Seneca III (International Journal of American Linguistics, XIX 
(4), Oct., 1953, 281-9). A further detailed study of an Iroquois language. 

HoNIGMANN, JOHN J. European and Other Tales from the Western Woods Cree 
(Journal of American Folklore, LXVI (262), Oct.-Dec., 1953, 309-31). Five 
European tales and three of native origin were recorded from the Western Cree 
of eastern British Columbia. The occurrence of the former in this remote area 
is of interest, and the author comments on possible means of diffusion. 

——— Social Organization of the Attawapiskat Cree Indians (Anthropos, XLVIII 
(5-6), 1953, 809-16). A detailed “. of kinship terminology, and of social 
structure and practices. 

Howarp, JaMes, H. The Sun Dance of the Turtle Mountain Ojibwa (North 
Dakota History, XIX (4), Oct., 1952, 249-64). A lively description of the Sun 
Dance, as performed recently by the Plains Ojibwa. 

Hunter, Georce. Cathedral of the North (The Beaver, outfit 284, Dec., 1953, 
38-42). A series of photographs and descriptions of the cathedral at Aklavik; 
and of Eskimo, Loucheux Indians, and whites participating in the services. 

Hurt, Westey R., Jr. A Comparative Study of the Preceramic Occupations of 
North America (American Antiquity, XVIII (3), Jan., 1953, 204-22). A scholarly 
study of early Indian cultures of North America, correlated with geological and 
time data. 

Indian Health Services; Old Age Security, Indians (in Canada, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ended March 
31, 1952, Ottawa, 1952, 49-52; 88). A summary of the administration of govern- 
ment health services for the Indians; together with a note on the eligibility of 
Indians to old age pensions. 

Invinc, LaurENcCE. The Naming of Birds by Nunamiut Eskimo (Arctic, VI (1), 

March, 1953, 35-43). A list of birds from the interior of Alaska with their Eskimo 

names. 
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Invinc, Witu1aM. Evidence of Early Tundra Cultures in Northern Alaska (Anthro- 
pological Papers of the University of Alaska. I (2), May, 1958, 55-85). A 
description of archaeological material found between the Brooks Range and the 
Coastal Plain of northern Alaska. 

Jenness, DiaMonp. Did the Yahgan Indians of Tierra de] Fuego Speak an Eskimo 
Tongue? (International Journal of American Linguistics, XIX (2), April, 1953, 
128-31). Phonetic and morphological resemblances between Yahgan and Eskimo 
suggest a possible common origin of the languages of these two widely separated 
American tribes. 

——— Stray Notes on the Eskimo of Arctic Alaska (Anthropological Papers of the 
University of Alaska, I (2), May, 1953, 5-13). A series of tales, miscellaneous 
beliefs, and children’s games collected in 1913-14 from the Eskimo of northern 
Alaska. 

Kane, ExvisHa Kent. Walrus Hunting a Century Ago (The Beaver, outfit 284, 
Dec., 1953, 35). A description of walrus hunting by the Greenland Eskimo a 
hundred years ago. 

KAuFFMAN, CHarLes F. The Advent of the Bow and Arrow in North America 
(Pennsylvania Archaeologist, XXII (3-4), Dec., 1952, 112-15). The author argues 
that the bow may have reached North America from Norse contacts, rather than 
from Asia. 

KerrHAHN, E. L. About Slate Figurines (American Antiquity, XIX (1) July, 1953, 
81). A note confirming the hypothesis that slate figurines from Kodiak Island are 
of relatively recent origin. 

KENNARD, Epwarp A., and MacGrecor, Gorpon. Applied Anthropology in Govern- 
ment: United States (Anthropology Today, prepared under the chairmanship of 
A. L. Krorser, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953, 832-40). A well- 
documented study of anthropological work in the field of administration in the 
United States, particularly in respect to Indian affairs. 

Kerans, Patrick. Murder and Atonement in Huronia ( Martyrs’ Shrine Message, 
XVII (2), June, 1953, 46-7; 52-3). A description of the murder of a Frenchman 
by non-Christian Hurons in 1648, and of the importance of eloquence in appraising 
the crime and its punishment. 

Kerr, Ropert. For the Royal Scottish Museum (The Beaver, outfit 284, June, 
1953, 32-5). A description, with illustrations, of Athapaskan Indian costumes 
collected in the eighteen-fifties for the Industrial Museum of Scotland by officers 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Kwp, KennetH E. The Excavation and Historical Identification of a Huron 
Ossuary (American Antiquity, XVIII (4), April, 1953, 359-79). A detailed and 
scholarly description of the excavation of the Huron ossuary at Ossossané, where 
the “Feast of the Dead” was witnessed and described by Brébeuf in 1636. 

Kriecer, ALEX D. New World Culture History: Anglo-America (Anthropology 
Today, prepared under the chairmanship of A. L. Krorser, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1953, 238-64). A brilliant and scholarly summary of present 
knowledge concerning the time and place of man’s coming to America, with an 
appraisal of the results of studies of culture sequence in the New World north 
of Mexico. 

Kuratu, GertrupE Proxoscu. Matriarchal Dances of the Iroquois (International 
Congress of Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], III, Indian Tribes of Aboriginal 
America, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 123-30). Among the Iroquois 
there were a number of religious dances performed only by women. 

—~—— Native Choreographic Areas of North America (American Anthropologist, LV 
(1), Jan.-March, 1953, 60-73). A scholarly study of Indian styles of dancing, and 
their distribution. 

LacourcierE, Luc, and SAvARD, FELIx-ANTOINE. Mots et Choses d’Acadie (National 

Museum of Canada, Bulletin 128, Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 1951-52, 
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Ottawa, 1953, 98-102). A summary of a folk-lore survey among the French- 
speaking Acadians of northem New Brunswick. 

Lacuna, FREDERICA DE. Some Problems in the Relationship between Tlingit 
Archaeology and Ethnology (Asia and North America: Transpacific Contacts, 
assembled by Martan W. Situ, Memoirs of the Society for fae rican Archaeology, 
no. 9, supplement to American Antiquity, XVIII (3), part 2, Jan., 1953, 52-7). 
Archaeological and ethnological techniques can both be used in tracing Tlingit 
movements in Alaska. 

Lantis, Marcaret. Where Are the Social Sciences in Alaska? (Scientific Monthly, 
LXXVII (1), July, 1953, 24-30). A thoughtful article on the need and oppor- 
tunities for sociological research in the frontier areas of Alaska. 

LarsEN, HELGE, with discussion by D. Jenness. The Ipiutak Culture: Its Origin and 
Relationships (International Congress of Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], 
III, Indian Tribes of Aboriginal America, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1952, 22-34). The early Eskimo culture first recognized at Ipiutak has a wide 
distribution in Alaska and may have a direct Asiatic origin. 

LATOURELLE, René. Etude sur les écrits de saint Jean de Brébeuf. Vol. Il. Studia 
Collegii Maximi Immaculatae Conceptionis, X. Montreal: Les Editions de l’Im- 
maculée-Conception. 1953. Pp. 271. This study of Brébeuf’s writings contains 
much information about the Hurons. 

Laucuuin, W. S. The Aleut-Eskimo Community (Anthropological Papers of the 
University of Alaska, I (1), Dec., 1952, 24-46). A thoughtful study of Aleut 
culture, with particular reference to evidence for internal change over a long 
period. 

aries W. S., and Marsn, G. H. A New View of the History of the Aleutians 
(Yearbook of Physical Anthropology 1951, vol. VII, 1953, 60-74). A summary of 
the results of anthropological research in the Aleutian Islands, reprinted from 
Arctic, and previously cited in this bibliography, C.H.R., XXXIII (1), March, 
1952, 99. 

Ler, Tuomas E. An Archaeological Examination of a Historic Site near Hawkesbury, 
Ontario (National Museum of Can: ida, Bulletin 128, Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year 1951-52, Ottawa, 1953, 68-80). The careful excavation of a palisaded site 
near Hawkesbury indicates the location of Dollard’s fort, used against the Iroquois 
in 1660. 

——— A Preliminary Report on the Sheguiandah Site, Manitoulin Island (National 
Museum of Canada, Bulletin 128, Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 1951-52, 
Ottawa, 1953, 58-67). A preliminary description of a rich Indian site on Mani- 
toulin Island, Ontario. It belongs to an early pre-ceramic culture, and though 
characterized by an enormous number of blades, appears to be more than a 
work-shop. 

LercuMan, Dovcias. The Chilkat Blanket (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVI 
(2), Feb., 1953, 83). A brief description of the manufacture of Chilkat blankets 
among the Indians of northern British Columbia. 

——~— Good Fences Make Good Neighbours (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVII 
(6), Dec., 1953, 218-35). An interesting article on types of fences, including 
varieties used by the Indians, as well as others derived from them. 

——~— “Unused” Hammerstones (American Antiquity, XVIII (3), Jan., 1953, 262-3). 
Hammer-stones showing no sign of use are found fairly commonly on archaeological 
sites in the Northwest. A possible explanation, based on modern utilization, is to 
soften moose-skins in preparation for tanning. 

LemMertT, Epwin M. Stuttering among the North Pacific Coastal Indians (South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, VIII (4), winter, 1952, 429-41). A study of 
stuttering and of native attitudes towards stutterers among the Indians of British 
Columbia. 


Le Sueur, Jacques. History of the Calumet and of the Dance. Contributions from 
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the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, XII (5). New York: 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 1952. Pp. iv, 22. An un- 
abridged translation by Richard P. Breaden of a manuscript written in 1744 by 
Father Le Sueur, a Jesuit missionary to the Abnaki Indians of Quebec, concern- 
ing the recent introduction of the calumet dance from the “Renards,” and 
whether it should be permitted to Christian Indians. 

Lounspury, FLoyp G. Oneida Verb Morphology. Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology, XLVIII. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1953. Pp. 111. A 
detailed linguistic study of one of the principal Iroquois languages. 

Lowie, Rosert H. The Heterogeneity of Marginal Cultures (International Con- 
gress of Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], III, Indian Tribes of Aboriginal 
America, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 1-7). A commentary on the 
diversity of skills and the inventive ability found among such marginal tribes 
as the Eskimo. 

LussaGNeT, SuzANNE. Bibliographie Américaniste (Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes, XLI, 1952, 523-617). This annual bibliography, the most extensive 
of its kind, is divided on a basis of subject-matter and of region. 

McCLELLAN, CATHARINE. The Inland Tlingit (Asia and North America: Trans- 
pacific Contacts, assembled by Marian W. Smitu, Memoirs of the Society for 
American Archaeology, no. 9, supplement to American Antiquity, XVIII (3), 
part 2, Jan., 1953, 47-51). In the interior of British Columbia and in the Yukon, 
there are three bands of Tlingit-speaking Indians whose way of life is so different 
from that of the coastal Tlingit that they are regarded as foreigners. 

MacKay, D. M. Indian Affairs Branch (in Canada, Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, Report for the Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1952. Ottawa, 1953, 
42-76). This report contains a mass of information on conditions among the 
Indians of Canada. As a record of administration and of annual progress it is 
of permanent historical value. 

MacNetsuH, Ricuarp S. Archaeological Reconnaissance in the Mackenzie River 
Drainage (National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 128, Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year 1951-52, Ottawa, 1953, 23-39). Sixty-two sites were discovered in the 
Mackenzie valley; future excavation may prove that this was a route used in the 
early populating of America. 

McNickte, D’Arcy. U.S. Indian Affairs—1953 (America Indigena, XIII (4), Oct., 
1953, 263-73). Within the last year, there have been proposals to curtail the 
operations of the United States Indian Affairs Bureau, particularly in respect to 
trustee activities on behalf of the Indians. Although critical of the results of 
government administration, the author believes that a sudden reduction of these 
activities would be disastrous to the Indians, and a betrayal of their interests. 

Mataurik, J., Taban, L., and Sutter, J. L’Isolat Esquimau de Thulé (Groenland) 
(Population [Paris], VIL, 1952, 675-92). A demographic study of an isolated and 
stable community. 

MALcHELossE, GERARD. Nicolas Perrot au Fort Saint-Antoine (Les Cahiers des 
Dix, 17, Montreal, 1952, 111-36). An historical essay describing the explorations of 
this celebrated coureur de bois, and of his contacts with Indian tribes in the 
seventeenth century. 

Mitter, Max J. Hydatid Infection in Canada (Canadian Medical Association 
Journal, LXVIII, 1953, 423-34). Human hydatid cyst infections occur relatively 
frequently among the Indians of the Northwest Territories and British Columbia; 
the infection reaches man through dogs that have eaten the organs of diseased 
herbivores. 

Mircuett, E. H. Stones of Mystery (The Beaver, outfit 284, Dec., 1953, 26-7). 
On Melville Peninsula there are a number of large boulders resting on smaller 
stones; the modern Eskimo attribute their erection to a race of giants. 

Murpock, Georce Peter. Ethnographic Bibliography of North America. Second 
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edition. Behavior Science Bibliographies. New Haven: Human Relations Area Files. 
1953. Pp. xvi, 241. This revised edition of Murdock’s bibliography is a reprint of 
the first edition of 1941, together with 60 pages of references to new material. 
It is an invaluable finding list. 

The Native Voice (VII (1-12), Jan.—Dec., 1953, monthly). Vancouver: Native Voice 
Publishing Co., 325 Standard Building. This Indian newspaper continues to publish 
news about Indians and of interest to Indians; it provides source material of value 
in illustrating their changing activities in the middle of the twentieth century. 

New Kwakiutl Indian House, “Wa’waditla”: Opening Ceremonies. Victoria, B.C.: 
Queen’s Printer. 1953. Pp. 8. A description of an accurate copy of a Kwakiutl 
house erected in Thunderbird Park, Victoria, B.C., and opened with appropriate 
native ceremonials. 

Newman, MarseAtt T. The Application of Ecological Rules to the Racial Anthro- 
pology of the Aboriginal New World (American Anthropologist, LV (3), Aug., 
1953, 311-27). A study of Indian physical characteristics in relation to climatic 
and other ecological factors in America. 

Northern Administration Division (in Canada, Department of Resources and Develop- 
ment, Report for the Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1952, Ottawa, 1952, 63-80). 
This report contains information on government activities affecting the Indians and 
Eskimo of the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. 

O’Brien, Joun A. The American Martyrs: The Story of the Eight Jesuit Martyrs of 
North America. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. [Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders and Company Limited]. 1953. Pp. xii, 310. $4.75. A description of the 
work of the Jesuit missionaries in Huronia, with vivid descriptions of Huron and 
Iroquois customs. 

O'Bryan, Deric. Excavation of a Cape Dorset Eskimo House Site, Mill Island, 
West Hudson Strait (National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 128, Annual Report 
for the Fiscal Year 1951-52, Ottawa, 1953, 40-57). A detailed description of the 
excavation of a Dorset Eskimo house-site. 

O’Connor, RayMonp S. Their Parish Was North America ( Martyrs’ Shrine Message, 
XVII (2), June, 1953, 40-1; 55-8). A summary of the history of the work of 
Jesuit missionaries both in Canada and the United States. 

OswaLt, WENDELL. The Archaeology of Hooper Bay Village, Alaska (Anthro- 
pological Papers of the University of Alaska, I (1), Dec., 1952, 47-91). A 
detailed archaeological study of an area where there has been considerable contact 
between Indians and Eskimo. 

——— The Saucer-Shaped Eskimo Lamp (Anthropological Papers of the University 
of Alaska, I (2), May, 1953, 15-23). A study of the distribution and probable 
origin of a western type of Eskimo lamp. 

PauLson, Ivar. New Eskimo Archaeology from the Soviet Union (Ethnos, Ethno- 
graphical Museum of Sweden, Stockholm, XVI (3-4), 1951, 136-40). A compre- 
hensive summary of the results (published in Russian) of an investigation in north- 
eastern Siberia which throws considerable light on Eskimo culture sequence in 
Arctic America. 

——— The “Seat of Honor” in Aboriginal Dwellings of the Circumpolar Zone, with 
Special Regard to the Indians of Northern North America (International Congress 
of Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], III, Indian Tribes of Aboriginal 
America, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 63-5). A note on the 
existence of a preferred place in the house throughout Arctic Asia and America. 

PEDERSEN, P. O. Anatomical Studies of the East Greenland Eskimo Dentition 
(International Congress of Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], III, Indian 
Tribes of Aboriginal America, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 46-9). 
A summarized report on extensive dental studies among full-blooded Eskimo in 
Greenland. 
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Pont, Freperick J. The Lost Discovery: Uncovering the Track of the Vikings in 
America. New York: W. W. Norton & Co. [Toronto: George J. McLeod Limited]. 
1952. Pp. 346. $6.00. A popular and uncritical attempt to reconstruct the extent 
of Norse exploration in the New World. 

PopHaM, Ropert E. A Comparative Analysis of the Digital Patterns of Eskimo 
from Southampton Island (American Journal of Physical Anthropology, XI (2), 
June, 1953, 203-13). A careful analysis of the digital patterns of 62 reputedly 
full-blooded Eskimo from Southampton Island, showing both resemblances to, and 
differences from, groups in other parts of the Arctic. 

Porsttp, A. E. Edible Plants of the Arctic (Arctic, VI (1), March, 1953, 15-34). 
A botanical study, including full references to wild plants used by the Eskimo. 
RaBCEWICZ-ZUBKOWSKI, Lupwik. Jean de Kolno, polonais, découvreur pré-Columbien 

de Amérique du nord (Action universitaire, XVIII (3), 1952, 62-6). 

Rainey, Froeticu. The Significance of Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Inland 
Alaska (Asia and North America: Transpacific Contacts, assembled by Martian 
W. Smrru, Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, no. 9, supplement to 
American Antiquity, XVIII (3), part 2, Jan., 1953, 43-6). Scanty though it is, 
archaeological evidence from Alaska is of major importance in tracing and dating 
the history of man’s migration to the New World. 

RANDLE, MARTHA CHAMPION. Educational Problems of Canadian Indians (Food 
for Thought, XIII (6), March, 1953, 10-14). A commentary on problems of edu- 
cation among the Indians of Canada. Research on the Six Nations Reserve near 
Brantford confirms the accepted view that Indian children have no less ability 
than white, and that lack of achievement is due to sociological factors ultimately 
derived from problems of adjustment. 

——~—The Waugh Collection of Iroquois Folktales (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, XCVII (5), Oct., 1953, 611-33). A description of a 700-page 
manuscript, containing 157 items of Iroquois folk-lore, collected on the Grand 
River Reserve, Ontario, between 1912 and 1916, and now in the library of the 
American Philosophical Society. The material is classified in respect to content, 
with numerous quotations. 

Rauscu, Rosert. On the Status of Some Arctic Mammals (Arctic, VI (2), July, 
1953, 91-148). A biological article containing information on the relation between 
Eskimo and caribou. 

RENDON, Siva. ¢Fué El Maiz Originario de América? (America Indigena, XIII 
(3), Julio, 1953, 223-30). A well-documented article supporting the thesis that 
corn (maize) is of Old, rather than New, World origin. The evidence includes 
botanic, linguistic, and historical data, supported by art depictions from archaeo- 
logical sites in Asia. 

Rioux, Marcet. Sur le Sens de L’Evolution Socio-Culturelle de L’Ile-Verte 
(National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 128, Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 
1951-52, Ottawa, 1953, 81-93). A study of culture change on Ile-Verte, an 
isolated French-Canadian community in the St. Lawrence. 

Rircure, WittraM A. Indian History of New York State. Part I. Pre-Iroquoian 
Cultures. Part II. The Iroquoian Tribes. Education Leaflet Series, VI, VII. Albany: 
New York State Museum. 1953. Pp. 13, 20. Two excellent illustrated pamphlets 
providing teachers with source material on the Indians of New York State. Data 
on much of southern Ontario are included. 

——— A Probable Paleo-Indian Site in Vermont (American Antiquity, XVIII (3), 
Jan., 1953, 249-58). A description of an early Indian site in Vermont, six miles 
south of the Quebec border. 

RITZENTHALER, RoBerT E. The Potawatomi Indians of Wisconsin (Bulletin of the 
Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, XIX (3), Feb., 1953, 99-174). Since 
the Potawatomi live partly in the United States and partly in southwestern 
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Ontario, this study of the Wisconsin group is of interest to Canadian scholars. The 
material comprises a study of modern conditions, including surviving aboriginal 
practices. 

Ropinson, Percy J. More about Toronto (Ontario History, XLV (3), summer, 
1953, 123-7). A note on the meaning of the word Toronto which is of Huron 
origin. 

RoceERs, Epwarp S., and BrapLey, Rocer A. An Archaeological Reconnaissance in 
South-Central Quebec, 1950 (American Antiquity, XIX (2), Oct., 1953, 138-44). 
A survey over a wide area between Lake St. John and Lake Mattagami in western 
Quebec resulted in the discovery of thirty archaeological sites; the types of 
material are described briefly but accurately. 

Rénem, Géza. Culture Hero and Trickster in North American Mythology (Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], III, Indian Tribes of 
Aboriginal America, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 190-4). A psycho- 
analytical explanation of elements in Indian mythology. 

Rousseau, Jacques. The Identity of Vinber and Vinland (Rhodora, LIII, Oct., 
1951, 244-5). A brief article questioning the identification as a grape of the 
wine-berry described in the Norse sagas. 

——— Mokouchan: Notes éthnologiques. N.p., n.d. Pp. 5. An interesting note on bear 
ritual among the Mistassini of northern Quebec. 

———Persistances paiennes chez les Amérindiens de la forét boréale (Les Cahiers 
des Dix, 17, Montreal, 1952, 183-208). Among the Mistassini and other Algonkian- 
speaking Indians of northern Quebec, many aboriginal beliefs survive in present- 
day Christianity. Instead of a merging of the two religions, there is a tendency 
for the two to be practised by the same individuals, without realizing the contra- 
dictions involved. 

——— Les Problémes de conservation de Ungava et du Labrador (Comptes-rendus 
de l’Association canadienne de Conservation, 1952, 51-79). Caribou are decreasing 
so rapidly in northern Quebec that their extinction may be expected by 1964, 
which would be a fatal calamity to the Eskimo and the Montagnais-Naskapi. The 
author urges rigid conservation, perhaps combined with the introduction of 
domesticated reindeer. 

Saver, Cart O. Agricultural Origins and Dispersals. New York: American Geo- 
graphical Society. 1952. Pp. 110. A sweeping study of the beginnings of agri- 
culture, with far-reaching hypotheses on contacts between the Old World and 
the New. 

Scuuster, Cart. A Survival of the Eurasiatic Animal Style in Modern Alaskan 
Eskimo Art (International Congress of Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], III, 
Indian Tribes of Aboriginal America, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 
35-45). A study of resemblances between Eurasiatic animal depictions and those 
found among the Eskimo both ancient and modern. 

Scott, Lioyp, with text by Douctas LeEcHMAN. The Carriers (The Beaver, outfit 
283, March, 1953, 26-7). Informative sketches, with a brief description, giving 
the significant features of the life of the Carrier Indians, of the interior of British 
Columbia. 

——— The Loucheux (The Beaver, outfit 284, June, 1953, 26-7). A brief, illustrated 
description of the Loucheux, a northern Athapaskan tribe who have been in- 
fluenced by the Eskimo. 

——— The Tsimshian (The Beaver, outfit 284, Sept., 1953, 26-7). A series of 
sketches and a brief text, illustrating many phases of Tsimshian life. 

Secoy, FRANK RayMonp. Changing Military Patterns on the Great Plains. Mono- 
graphs of the American Ethnological Society, XXI. Locust Valley, New York: 
J. J. Augustin. 1953. Pp. viii, 112. A study of changing military tactics on the 
Plains from the aboriginal pattern lacking both horses and guns, through stages 

marked by the adoption of one or other, to the time when both were a part of 
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native The period covered is from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century. 
It is essentially an nistorical treatise, well-documented, with an able presentation 
o! tu differing factors in different areas. 

Seep ‘uropore, A. Old World Overtones in the New World: Some Parallels with 


Nu mertwcan Indian Musical Instruments. University Museum Bulletin, XVI 
(4). Philadelphia: University Museum. 1952. Pp. 66. A study of comparisons 
between Old and New World musical instruments reveals many similarities, some 
of which may be due to culture spread. 

Sectanvs, E. H. Early Man in America: A Study in Prehistory. Austin, Texas: 
University of Texas Press. 1952. Pp. 211. A comprehensive summary of the data 
concerning the early peopling of the New World, with full bibliography. 

SmirH, Marian W. American Indian Warfare (Transactions of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, XIII (8), 1951, 348-64). A general survey of Indian 
warfare. 

——— Culture Area and Culture Depth: With Data from the Northwest Coast 
(International Congress of Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], III, Indian 
Tribes of Aboriginal America, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 80-96). 
Recent data make it possible to define culture areas on the Northwest Coast more 
precisely, and produce evidence for a reconstruction of tribal history. 

SNYDERMAN, Georce S. A Preliminary Survey of American Indian Manuscripts in 
Repositories of the Philadelphia Area (Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, XCVII (5), Oct., 1953, 596-610). Institutions in and around Philadelphia 
contain a mass of manuscript material about the Indians, including letters and 
reports by members of the Society of Friends concerning the Iroquois whom the 
Quakers endeavoured to protect in the eighteenth and nineteenth century when 
threatened with total loss of their lands by unscrupulous white profiteers. r 

SPAULDING, ALBERT C. The Current Status of Aleutian Archaeology (Asia and 
North America: Transpacific Contacts, assembled by Marian W. SMitH, Memoirs 
of the Society for American Archaeology, no. 9, supplement to American Antiquity, 
XVIII (3), part 2, Jan., 1953, 29-31). A summary of the history of the Aleutian 
Islands as revealed by archaeology; the author stresses the gaps in knowledge 
and the need for intensive excavations. 

SpINDEN, HERBERT J. Power Animals in American Indian Art (International Con- 
gress of Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], III, Indian Tribes of Aboriginal 
America, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 195-9). Animals believed to 
_ tremendous power are common in the religion and art of the North American 
Indians. 

STANLEY, Grorce F. G. The Indians and the Brandy Trade during the Ancien 
Régime (Revue d'Histoire de TAmérique Francaise, VI (4), March, 1953, 
489-505). An historical study of the extent and effects of the liquor trade with 
the Indians during the French régime in Canada. 

SURPRENANT, ANDRE. Le Pére Pierre-Joseph-Marie Chaumonot, Missionnaire de la 
Huronie (Revue d'Histoire de lTAmérique Frangaise, VII (1), June, 1953, 64-87; 
VII (2), Sept., 1953, 241-58; VII (3), Dec., 1953, 392-412). A scholarly bi- 
ography of one of the Jesuit missionaries, containing descriptions of Huron 
Indian customs. 

SwapesH, Morris. Mosan I: A Problem of Remote Common Origin; Mosan II: 
Comparative Vocabulary (International Journal of American Linguistics, XIX (1), 
Jan., 1953, 26-44; XIX (3), July, 1953, 223-36). Two important articles sub- 
stantiating the common ancestry of languages of British Columbia and Washington 
formerly believed to belong to three unrelated stocks. 

——— Salish-Wakashan Lexical Comparisons Noted by Boas (International Journal 
of American Linguistics, XIX (4), Oct., 1953, 290-1). A list of resemblances 

between these two west coast stocks was compiled by Boas but has remained 

heretofore unpublished. 
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Symincton, D. F. Métis Rehabilitation (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVI (4), 
April, 1953, 128-39). A description of changing conditions, with provincial 
government assistance, of the Métis at Green Lake, Saskatchewan. 

Taytor, Puytuis. Tales from the Delta (The Beaver, outfit 284, June, 1953, 22-5). 
A series of Eskimo and Loucheux anecdotes and legends from the Mackenzie 
delta, recorded in popular style. 

Teicher, Morton I. Adoption Practices among the Eskimos on Southampton 
Island (Canadian Welfare, XXIX (2), June, 1953, 32-7). A thoughtful article 
describing the high incidence of adoption among the Eskimo of Southampton 
Island, and discussing the reasons for the practice. 

Tuaxsirzer, W. Possible Early Contacts between Eskimo and Old World Languages 
(International Congress of Aimericanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], III, Indian 
Tribes of Aboriginal America, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 50-4). 
A few linguistic similarities between Eskimo and Indo-European languages suggest 
the possibility of an ancient relationship, either genetic or through borrowing. 

Toxstoy, Paut. Some Amerasian Pottery Traits in North Asian Prehistory (American 
Antiquity, XIX (1), July, 1953, 25-39). Studies of pottery types and distributions 
in eastern Asia support the thesis of certain American designs and forms having 
been derived from this area in prehistoric times. 

TweepsMum, Lorp. Men and Beasts in the Canadian Arctic Islands (Geographical 
Magazine, XXVI (4), Aug., 1953, 182-91). A popular and well-illustrated article, 
devoted largely to a description of Eskimo life under modern conditions. 

Utvinc, Tor. Consonant Gradation in Eskimo (International Journal of American 
Linguistics, XIX (1), Jan., 1953, 45-52). A detailed linguistic study of consonant 
gradation in Eskimo. 

UNpERHILL, Ruta M. Red Man’s America. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1953. Pp. x, 400. This is simply written but authoritative description of the 
Indians of North America. Treating the subject on a regional basis, the author gives 
the salient features of native culture, and sketches the course of historical contact. 
Though the emphasis is upon the Indians of the United States, many of the 
Canadian tribes are included. The style is lucid and the illustrations are excellent. 
It is a thoroughly satisfactory book. 

VorcELIn, C, F., and Hymes, D. H. A Sample of North American Indian Dic- 
tionaries with Reference to Acculturation (Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, XCVII (5), Oct., 1953, 634-44). A scholarly study of dic- 
tionaries, and of their value in the study both of language and of acculturation 
as reflected in loan words. 

Vocet, Frep. Kinship Changes at Caughnawaga (American Anthropologist, LV 
(3), Aug., 1953, 385-94). A study of the modifications in kinship terminology 
which have occurred among the Mohawk Indians now living in the outskirts of 
Montreal. 

Watiace, AnTHoNy F. C. Eighth Conference on Iroquois Research (Science, 
CXVII (3033), Feb., 1953, 147-8). A summary of the discussion on current 
Iroquois research which took place at the annual gathering of Iroquois specialists 
held at Red House, New York. 

Wattace, Paut A. W. Enter the European: III, Into the United States (The 
Beaver, outfit 284, Dec., 1953, 7-12). A thoughtful study of Indian and white con- 
tact, particularly in the United States. 

Wie, Joyce. The Role of the Dead in Northwest Coast Culture (International 
Congress of Americanists, 29th, 1949 [Proceedings], III, Indian Tribes of Aboriginal 
America, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 97-103). The role of the 
dead in Northwest Coast religion appears to be more important than has been 

generally recognized. 
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Wncox, Artur T. The Chippewa Sugar Camp ( Michigan History, XXXVII (3), 
Sept., 1953, 276-85). A description of the making of maple syrup and maple sugar 
among the Ojibwa, compiled from early writings. 


Wirrsort, Jonn, Scuorr, Harry, and Wray, CHartes F. Micmac Pipes, Vase- 


Shaped Pipes, and Calumets (Pennsylvania Archaeologist, XXIII (3-4), Dec., 
1953, 89-107). An interesting article suggesting the origin of a type of pipe well 
known in historic times among the Micmac and other eastern Algonkians, and its 
possible relationship to other types found in archaeological sites. 

Wooncock, Georce. The Coast Indians of British Columbia (Geographical Maga- 


zine, XXVI (7), Nov., 1953, 368-81). A beautifully illustrated and well-balanced 
popular description of the Indians of British Columbia. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


W. K. Ropu 


William Kirby Rolph, talented young Canadian historian, died far from 
home in Canberra, Australia, on December 22, 1953. The death of an able 
scholar must always come as a grave and almost personal loss to a small | 
academic community like Canada, but the shock seems greater when the loss 
is that of a promising young man passing, not with the list of titles and } 
honours which mark a long life of achievement, but with the lost hope of what 7 
might have been. 

Yet into his brief time William Rolph compressed a full life of energy and 
accomplishment. Born in Toronto in 1917, he graduated from the University 
of Toronto in 1940 with high honours, and subsequently gained his M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Brown University. He taught in the history depart- 
ments of the University of Western ‘ ntario, New York University, the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, and Tulane University. He left the last-named in 
1952 when he received a major research fellowship at the National University 
of Australia to study the history of the Australian Country party, and this in 
large measure was a recognition of the scholarship he had displayed in studying 
aspects of Canadian farmers’ movements in his valuable biography, Henry 
Wise Wood of Alberta (Toronto, 1950). 

He died with his work in Australia unfinished, but its quality, and his own, 7 
received ample testimony in warm tributes paid him by leading Australian 
scholars and public men. Kindly, eager, effervescent, William Rolph had a 
gift for laughter and friendship. His was the rare sweet nature that leaves } 
many to mourn. 

[J. M. S. Carevess] 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association will be held at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 2-5, 1954. 

The Association also announces that the first in its series of historical 
booklets, brief scholarly recapitulations of major historical themes, has now 
been published. It is The Undefended Border: The Myth and the Reality by 
C. P. Stacey. This is available free of charge to each member of the Associa- 
tion and extra copies can be purchased for 25 cents (30 cents postpaid) from 
the Treasurer, Mr. W. G. Ormsby, at the Public Archives, Ottawa. Colonel 
Stacey’s study is being followed by Louis Riel—Patriot or Rebel? by G. F. G. 
Stanley, and La Société canadienne sous le régime frangais by Guy Frégault. 
These booklets will be available in both French and English. R. A. Preston of 
the Royal Military College is General Editor of the series. 


Our CONTRIBUTORS 


Marcaret A. Banks is a member of the archival staff at the Department of 
Public Records and Archives of Ontario. 

J. M. S. Canexess is Assistant Professor of History at the University of 
Toronto. He has recently published Canada: A Story of Challenge (Cambridge, 
1953). 

]. K. Carman is a graduate student at the Institute of Historical Research, 
University of London. 
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